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religious prejudice against Mr. Taft in the campaign. 
This was a force subtly at work in many parts of the 
country, particularly in the Middle West, and, if the 
result had been close, might easily have turned the bal- 
ance against Mr. Taft in critical States. The fact was 
well known to newspaper correspondents and other sound- 
ers of public sentiment. They found many acknowl- 
edged instances of pious Republicans who would not 
vote for Mr. Taft because he was a Unitarian, and they 
suspected the existence of many more. Yet this was 
an issue which simply could not be written or talked 
about while the campaign was in progress. Openly to 
attack or rebuke the ignorance and intolerance which 
would transform a presidential election into a test of 
orthodoxy would have been only to make matters worse. 
Mr. Taft’s complete silence on the subject was both dig- 
nified and well-advised.”’ 
J 


TuE Advance of Chicago represents a conservative form 
of Congregationalism, and the editor takes delight in 
prodding more liberal Congregationalists, especially those 
who live and work in Boston. There is in New England 
a growing distrust of the methods of the professional 


revivalist, and, although a crowd can be gathered to: 


listen to Gipsy Smith or Torrey or Billy Sunday, the more 
influential ministers believe that, on the whole, their 
work is not strengthened and the Church not improved 
by their methods. But the Advance will have it that 
the cause of the recalcitration of the protesting minis- 
ters is not their superior wisdom or discretion, but is 
a result of the subtle and evil influence of Unitarianism, 
which is regarded as a blight upon the Congregational 
churches of Boston, Harvard College, and the institu- 
tions of Massachusetts. The editor of the Advance can 
see no hope for pure Christianity in a community of 
which the governor and lieutenant governor, and their 
newly elected successors, together with the mayor of 
Boston, are all Unitarians. 


& 


THE boycott which was proposed by the president of 
Yale University is beginning to work. When it is a 
matter of open congratulation that Mr. Carnegie is not 
a voter, and it is considered a calamity when Mr. Rocke- 
feller announces his intention of voting for a candidate, 
the boycott is taking effect. The revelations made by 
Mr. Hearst have made Mr. Archbold and his victims 
conspicuous and notorious, and have caused a spasm 
of disgust, a mental nausea, which has affected all classes 
of American citizens. But with these revelations of 
iniquity a new terror comes into view. The man who 
has wrought through the agency of a common sneak 
thief, and has, with applause, exhibited his ill-gotten 
spoil to the civilized world, has imported into political 
affairs an element of baseness unknown before. It shows 
an element of peril that, because they approve of the 
execution wrought by the stolen letters, almost every- 
body has seemed to be insensible to the turpitude of the 
transaction. 

st 


WE once asked a distinguished Catholic lady of our 
acquaintance to explain what seemed to us then an un- 
accountable phenomenon,—the fact that, if known as a 
Unitarian, any one would be received by Catholics in an 
institution or in general with more cordiality than a 
Unitarian would commonly receive at the hands of Pres- 
byterians and other extremely orthodox Protestants. 
She replied: ‘‘I understand perfectly. You and we 
stand over against each other. What we affirm, you 
deny. What you affirm, we deny. We understand your 
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attitude perfectly, and we respect it. But we cannot 
understand what comes between, least of all High Church 
Episcopacy.”” We have latterly learned that something 
more than this enters into the problem. ‘The selection 
of the Hon. John D. Long, a Unitarian, to pronounce the 
eulogy of Patrick Collins, a Catholic ex-mayor of Boston, 
is a typical case. A large-minded Unitarian may be 
trusted to do justice and to have a friendship for an honest 
man who represents the extreme opposite in religion and 
politics, and Roman Catholics have more than once been 
grateful for justice and fair play advocated by Unita- 
rians. 


Steadfast. 

An old proverb reads, “Brag is a good dog: Hold Fast is 
a better one.” We need every kind of manly virtue and 
womanly grace in private affairs and in public life in 
order that the republic may grow strong and beautiful. 
We need the daring of the innovator, the uncalculated 
and uncalculating rush of the youthful reformer who 
throws his glove into the arena and challenges all comers 
to combat in the name of liberty and justice. We need 
the searching critic who examines every system and every 
man and finds out the weak places in our public affairs 
and in those who are known as leaders, managers, and 
operators of our civic machinery. We need, and have 
in abundance, those who will expose the wickedness of 
other men, who will find out all the defects in those who 
are rich and strong and prosperous. But these active 
agents of civilization have not in them the elements of 
stability which the republic needs, in order that it may 
come to its own and develop according to its highest 
ideals and principles. 

More than once it has happened to the great cathedrals 
and towers of Europe, that have stood for centuries and 
seem to be founded upon a rock, that time has shown 
some defect in the walls and, as now happens to Win- 
chester Cathedral, new foundations must be laid, else 
the building will become a ruin. The foundations of 
the republic are the principles imbedded in the hearts 
and lives of men and women who are steadfast to duty, 
who are not only alive and awake to every new oppor- 
tunity and to all the possibilities of improvement, but 
who are also every day faithful to that which has been 
established and which will endure when men and nations 
pass out of sight and are forgotten. The hope of America 
lies not in the brilliant personages who catch the ear of 
the populace, who flash like meteors across the sky, 
but in the millions who make no speeches, who do not 
write for the magazines or newspapers, who do not 
preach, and who are not known as thinkers. ‘They are 
the quiet, steady going, faithful workers who, numbered 
by the million, take no part in the organization of labor 
and capital and who do not depend for their prosperity 
upon anything beyond their own enterprise, industry, 
and the reward of honest labor. 

_ These people constitute the majority. Their thought 

is public opinion, although their thought very seldom 

comes to expression in that which passes in the eye of 
the world for public opinion because it is published and 

meet abroad by those whose business it is to write and 
o talk. 

That which conserves, saves, solidifies, and perpetu- 
ates the best things in human thought and practice is 
the steadfastness of honest, honorable men and women. 
There is a conservatism which is underneath, akin to, 
and the supporter of, the most vehement radicalism when 
that radicalism is wholly right and desirable. A most 
admirable motto is that ancient text, ‘“Take root down- 
ward: bear fruit upward.’’ There we have conservatism 
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and radicalism in one. The root, the radix, the radicle, 
is the conservative, constant, steadfast supporter of that 
which appears above in stalk, leaf, flower, and fruit. 

What we need in American life now, in religion, gov- 
ernment, and in all the related forms of authority, in 
public life and in private, is a new organizing tendency. 
Out of the discussions of the last ten years there have 
come clearly into view the principles in religion, in soci- 
ology, and in politics which are for the health and life 
of the people. ‘There are reactionary influences. There 
will be resistance to the development in State and Church 
of-the ethical and religious principles which have been 
declared and which must push out and take the place of 
everything that is antiquated and useless. A newstruggle 
is before us. The questions now before the people do 
not concern the right and the wrong methods of doing 
business, administering the government, or proclaiming 
the truths of religion. Wrong methods have been 
dragged to the light and held up to public contempt. 
Now the time has come to go to work soberly, quietly, 
resolutely, and steadfastly to organize under the forms of 
law, and with all the sanctions of righteous government, 
that which will protect every citizen in his rights and 
restrain the oppressor, however powerful he may be. 
This is a work that cannot be done with heat, with noise, 
and excitement. It requires wisdom, patience, and a 
resolution which nothing can defeat or turn aside. 

The great Council of the churches that call themselves 
churches of Christ is to consider the things held in com- 
mon by them and make plans for future activity. But 
they will labor in vain unless they recognize the fact 
that there is not a creed*in Christendom which to-day 
shows the straight way of salvation for men in this life 
or in the life to come. There are phrases and senti- 
ments in the historic creeds, like that magnificent 
opening of the Apostles’ Creed, which, properly inter- 
preted and applied, would be for the healing of the people 
and the building up of a new temple of faith. But what 
have the phrases of the Athanasian and the Nicene Creeds 
to do with the common duties, needs, and aspirations of 
toiling men and women? There is something held in 
common by Romanists, Anglicans, Calvinists, and liber- 
als who have in them the root of the matter and know the 
meaning of a real religious experience. But this com- 
mon element does not come to expression in the historic 
creeds which, by common consent of their makers, ig- 
nored the Sermon on the Mount and the noblest sayings 
of Jesus. It should be the business of the steadfast 
believers of the future to bring out this common element 
pice make it the foundation of the new temple of 
aith. 


A Friendly World. 


That large abstraction called the world is viewed 
through many-colored lenses, and takes the hue of those 
we happen to wear at-the moment. The world is largely 
a thing of our own creation. It is the inevitable atmos- 
phere of mind and heart, thought and emotion, superim- 
posed on what to us seems to be reality. It is endurable 
or detestable, bright or dark, according to the shifting 
cloud of mood that passes high in the region of the inner 
universe we call soul. 

For long periods of time it may seem to us a chilly and 
ungenial place to live in, if not abhorrent, at least dull 
and uninteresting, a place of leaden skies and dusty 
fields and roads, a little treadmill round of wearying and 
unexciting things, with no uplift, no new sense of freedom 
or faeereen- Again it is an exile from everything 
beautiful and consoling. The spiritual nature is unfed 
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and the intellect dwarfed. We feel the iron walls of 
destiny closing round us: we are growing old, have 
missed our chance and lost our dreams and visions. 

We seldom reflect that it is our own fault if we have 
lost these precious things. We have lost them because 
we have lived in externals and have lost our spiritual 
hold, or perhaps have never attained to a footing in that 
realm. If the outer world is beautiful and friendly to us, 
it is because our inner world makes to it an application 
and correspondence. If the sky is serene within us, the 
day dawns auspicious, the world looks gentle and full of 
friendliness. If the heart within us opens and shows its 
tenderness and trust, some other heart is almost sure to 
respond and reflect our mood. We look about us for 
miracles of sympathy and kindness; but what message 
have we conveyed to others who are eager in the same 
quest? We carry dark lanterns in our hands through a 
world of shadows; but, if we open the little slide and let 
out a ray of warmth and cheer, how suddenly the shadows 
clear up and the spot where we stand becomes luminous 
with goodness! 

It seems a commonplace to say that we carry our 
world with us, and have no right to blame God or nat- 
There are certain people among us 
who think they can transform this old, defective world 
without taking note of the inner life of men. They are 
well-meaning people, honest, no doubt, but they are 
thorough . materialists nevertheless. Is it not Mrs. 
Browning who says we cannot move the swinish to a 
cleaner sty without the aid of the ideal? We talk much 
of the love of the brother. It is a fine and inspiring 
doctrine, but somewhat vague. It is in danger of becom- 
ing stereotyped into a platform phrase, so that in time 
there will be need of recasting it in a new form, that the 
fine essence may not be lost. There are few things so 
chilly and bleak as professional charity. An almshouse 
has never been known to make the world sunnier or 
more nourishing to hungry souls. Let us love ourselves 
to better purpose, love the possibilities of our little inner 
world, so that contact with us shall be an inspiration to 
some. Love makes and keeps the world friendly, but 
it is the most difficult thing to keep on top. We must 
have the fire of it perpetually burning in the heart, or the 
more we talk of it the less we shall feel it. 

We hedge round this little world of the soul, we make 
it thorny and rude, or we fill it with roses and lilies. It 
will grow nightshade and rue on the very soil where 
we might cultivate the loveliest flowers. It is all we 
have, absolutely all, for our very own. We are reticent 
about it, for it seems a kind of profanation to reveal its 
secrets. But the treasures of our little world reveal 
themselves, and the thing of importance is to have a 
treasure there, something inviolable from which we can- 
not part,—our only real possession. 

Then nearly all our views of the exterior life form 
interior perspectives that open out to infinity, and show 
us modes of escape through the imagination and the 
heart. The great outer world upon which we look 
through mental spectacles is in no way unfriendly, though 
it may seem to wear a face like Bluebeard’s. It is simply 
indifferent, unseeing, deeply absorbed in its own affairs, 
and careless of ours, until it awakes to the fact that help 
is needed, and then all at once it turns interested and 
shows how profound is man’s love for man, and how 
anxious it is to relieve and help. We may live in an 
unsocial and sullen neighborhood for whose atmosphere 
we are partly to blame perhaps; but, when sickness or 
sudden misfortune befalls, even former enemies and 
indifferent strangers hasten to show that they are human. 
It is better to nourish ourselves on rosy, optimistic views, 
to have even a fanatical belief in the soul of good in 
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things evil, than to sour with misanthropy or grow 
squint-eyed toward all existing conditions. 

The genial, appreciative critic, it has been said, does 
more through gentleness, urbanity, and kindness than 
all the slashing of those who adopt savage measures. 
The simple conviction that the world is growing better 
instead of tending downward is a great sweetener of 
existence, for we generally see what we wish to see, and 
find what we are seeking. The world is full of idealists, 
full of lovers, full of believers in possible happiness, full 
of helpers, full of self-sacrificers, all waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to reveal themselves, all, in fact, longing for one. 
We have not the reverence for our kind we ought to 
have, to dispel our black moods, our sceptical convictions. 
The man who looks upon other men as all rascals, possible 
sharpers, thieves, and reprobates has been dried and 
withered by cynicism of the deepest dye. We need a re- 
vival of faith in humanity as much as of faith in God, 
and indeed the two are correlative. However dark our 
experience may have been, if we know one pure and loy- 
ing human heart, if we find one example of untarnished 
goodness, we shall not remain faithless. Let us get away 
from the idea that there is anything inimical to us in 
nature or in society. We are tiny parts of the great 
effort for development expressed by the struggle for ex- 
istence. In this mighty contest we each play a part, 
small, but important, because we are a link in an endless 
chain. In this vast, pathetic, illimitable struggle, there is 
only one thing to do, one thing to work for,—to make 
part of a friendly world, to do our little best toward 
creating a world of sweeter and nobler aspects and aims. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Vagrancy in Religion. 

Politically considered a vagrant may be the man who 
changes his residence with sufficient frequency to avoid 
certain taxes and escape the responsibilities that belong 
to citizenship. If he is a property owner, he so disposes 
his possessions that it is difficult or impossible for the as- 
sessors to discover them. His ‘‘political principles” 
vary with what he believes are his own personal interests, 
and he congratulates himself that he gets everything out 
of the State and puts nothing in. He rides over roads 
that other people build, he sends his children to schools 
that other people support, he is protected by laws and 
courts that other people maintain. Every year there are 
scores of men in all the large cities whose names are 
dropped from the assessors’ and voting lists simply be- 
cause rather than meet the political obligations of honest 
oe: they prefer the lawless freedom of political rene- 
gades. 

The same is true where religious interests are involved ; 
for, religiously considered, a vagrant is one who gets 
everything from and gives nothing to religious insti- 
tutions. He is the man who floats on the tides of the 
spirit, leaving others to sustain the fountains of life. 

It lets you into a very uncanny chamber of a man’s 
life when you discover that the principal reason for his 
adopting the name ‘“‘liberal” is this, that it gives him a 
plausible excuse for being nothing. He is sometimes a 
good attendant at church, but he is so ‘“‘liberal”’ that he 
rarely attends the same church twice in succession. In- 
cidentally, he escapes the contributions of all churches. 
He is such a champion of freedom that he sends his chil- 
dren to Sunday-school for other people to teach free of 
cost. His conscience is so sensitive on the question of 
creeds that no church is good enough to secure his name 
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on the roll of membership. He is generally a good talker 
and slides up and down the gamut of dogmatic theology 
with astonishing facility. He has his ‘‘views’”’ with re- 
gard to religion, but they are views at a safe distance from 
any definite local financial or moral duty. It is wonder- 
ful what a command he has of the language of Christian 
or economic progress,—universal peace, international 
arbitration, temperance, ‘‘liberal” beliefs about the 
Bible, about science and about social reform. He will 
exclaim in a confidential outburst of intellectual or 
spiritual virtue that he is really ‘‘as much a Unitarian 
as anything.” 

I remember once talking with one of these ‘‘liberal” 
renegades who, in a spasm of brotherly patronage, as- 
sured me that, when the time came, he intended to select 
me to attend his wife’s funeral. I wonder if I may be 
forgiven a mild feeling of satisfaction when a few months 
ago I learned that he had suddenly gone to his reward()), 
and that his wife was alive and enjoying a comfortable 
widowhood! Anyway, he and men like him allow other 
people to organize and sustain the churches that preserve 
the moral tone and spiritual health of the communities 
where they live as religious parasites; and they permit 
other people to work and plan and contribute money to 
support the ministers who attend their funerals. 

A man who begs bread from door to door to escape that 
decent self-support which the State demands is arrested, 
and, for a while at least, is deprived of that freedom which 
makes it possible for him to be a “‘common vagrant.” 
There ought to be some way to deprive religious vagrants 
of their freedom just long enough to convince them that 
such freedom is worth working for and paying for. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


DESPITE a decision handed down on November 10 by 
the United States Court of Appeals at Chicago, denying 
the government’s appeals for a rehearing in the case in 
which the Standard Oil Company of Indiana—controlled 
by the so-called Oil Trust—was relieved of the fine of $29,- 
240,000 imposed upon it by Judge Landis, it iscertain that 
the Department of Justice will not abandon its judicial 
campaign against the great corporation whose astonishing 
operations have given a literature to the world. Hardly 
had the decree of the tribunal in Chicago been made public 
when it was announced at Washington that proceedings 
would be begun immediately to take the case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States for a reversal of 
the judgment which, in the opinion of administration 
leaders has a tendency to nullify the entire structure of 
anti-rebate legislation, one of the most notable achieve- 
ments of the present régime at the national capital. 


s 


_ Two events of the past week promised to affect the 
future of China. with its 270,000,000 souls. One was the 
death of the Emperor Kwang Hsi, on November 14, and 
the other the passing of the dowager empress, T'si An, 
on the following day. Kwang Hsi, long a pale and 
vanishing shadow amidst the twilight of the Holy City, 
passed into the darkness of the tomb ‘‘lonely as a god,” 
and left hardly a void in the empire. The empress 
dowager, who for forty-seven years had been the despot 
of her country and the despair of analysts, took pains, in 
her last moments of conscious life, to perpetuate the 
Manchu dynasty upon the Chinese throne by the appoint- 
ment of Prince Chun as regent of the empire and guardian 
of Prince Pu Yi, his son of three years, who on November 
15 was made emperor by edict. Thus the continuance 
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of the foreign domination of China is assured, unless, 
indeed, the logic of events should annul the decree of a 


woman. 
ed 


THE statesmen of Christendom, including in a special 
sense the administration at Washington, will observe 
developments in the immediate future at Pekin with 
absorbing interest. 
friend of reforms which alone can bring about the rehabili- 
tation of the empire and insure the territorial integrity 
of China, a principle to which the United States was 
pledged by the late John Hay. If the new regent justi- 
fies the expectations of the world, and proves himself 
a champion of regeneration, there is excellent reason to 
believe that China will gradually join the onward march 
of nations. If the reactionaries should find means to 
reassert their influence at the palace, grave events would 
follow, and the utmost resources of American diplomacy 
may be called into play to prevent a partition of the vast 
empire upon which the wolfish gaze of greedy nations has 
been concentrated for many years. 


Sd 


History has been written in Berlin during the past 
week under sensational circumstances which have aroused 
world-wide interest. ‘The controversy between the kaiser 
and the people, as a direct result of the imperial interview 
published recently in the London Telegraph, reached a 
climax in the Reichstag on November 10, when the course 
pursued by Wilhelm II. in the conduct of the foreign 
affairs of the empire was subjected to a storm of criticism 
of astonishing intensity. Prince Btilow, in response to a 
multitude of interpellations from all parts of the house, 
made a half-hearted defence of the emperor, which con- 
cluded with the following plain words: ‘‘The recognition 
by his Majesty of the unjustified misunderstanding of 
his utterances with reference to Great Britain and the 
excitement and regret aroused thereby in Germany will, 
I am convinced, lead the Emperor in future private con- 
versations to exercise that reserve which, in the interest 
of a uniform policy and the authority of the crown, is 
indispensable. If this proves to be not so, neither I 
nor any one of my successors could take the responsi- 
bility.” 

wt 

THESE words were ominous indeed for a chancellor to 
utter, and yet they did not allay in the least the volume 
or the tone of the criticism that continued to be levelled 
against crown and chancellor alike. For once the laws of 
lése-majesté seemed to have been wiped out of existence by 
the hand of an angry people. Conservative newspapers, 
as well as perfervid editors of the socialist and radical 
schools, let loose a torrent of protests which in many 
instances rose to the gravity of anti-dynastic and even 
anti-monarchical utterances. 
was hunting at Donausschingen with his crony, Prince 
Fiirstenberg. His absence from Berlin at a time of un- 
precedented popular upheaval added fuel to the flames 
of resentment. Pointed paragraphs in German journals 
pointed out the sinister parallel between the conduct of 
the emperor and that of Nero, who fiddled while Rome 
burned. The German people were plainly in a towering 
passion, and the kaiser did not realize the situation, or, 
knowing, did not care. 


Tus matters drifted until Tuesday of this week, when 
Wilhelm had consented to receive the chancellor for a 
discussion of the situation that had led to such unpar- 
alleled expressions of disgust with the vagaries of a sov- 
ereign who had made the empire a jest among the nations 
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and a by-word to its enemies. But the attitude of the 
kaiser upon the immediate issues seemed to be forgotten 
in the wider scope of the agitation for constitutional 
reform in Germany. ‘The reigning heads of the federated 
states had fairly joined hands with the rabble in a demand 
for legislation that shall make it forever impossible for 
an emperor, responsible only to himself, to plunge Ger- 
many into international enmities or expose it to world- 
wide ridicule, by impulsive utterances lacking even the 
method which is sometimes imputed to the madness of 
wise men. In a word, the nation demanded that the 
kaiser, like his uncle, the much-admired King of England, 
reign without governing. 


Tus demand, to judge from the temper of the Reichs- 
tag at the beginning of this week, the representatives 
of the German people are prepared to enforce by drastic 
action. Leaders of public opinion—notably Maximilien 
Harden, the editor who exposed the infamous ‘‘Round 
Table,” and Dr. Theodor Barth, the chief of the demo- 
cratic liberal wing—urged that all appropriations for 
army, navy, public improvements and all other imperial 
projects, be withheld until the problem of the day is 
settled and settled in complete accord with the will of the 
people. The anti-imperial plan of campaign foreshad- 
owed a parliamentary struggle beside which the memories 
of the famous legislative war between parliament and 
Bismarck pale into comparatively gentle reminiscences. 
And in the coming contest—unless it is averted by the 
full surrender of the crown—there will be no ‘“‘Iron 
Chancellor” to shake a contemptuous fist in the noses 
of the mandatories of the German nation. 


st 


In England, as a direct outcome of the latest develop- 
ments of German policy in world affairs, the question of 
armaments has suddenly come to the front. After a 
tentative abandonment of the ‘‘two-power”’ naval stand- 
ard, Britons find themselves once more face to face with 
the apparently unanimous conclusion that the safety of 
the British empire and the future of English civilization 
absolutely require the maintenance of a preponderance 
of power upon the sea which shall enable the government 
at London to deal single-handed with any two opponents 


‘whom the exigencies of history might range against Eng- 


land. In spite of all the diplomatic combinations of 
recent years, Great Britain is apparently contemplating 
the possibility of a reversion to the condition of ‘‘splendid 
isolation”? which she abandoned with the termination of 
the régime of the prime minister who originated the im- 
pressive phrase. 


Brevities, 


The way in which good men have come to the front, 
and have been applauded by the people during the last 
few weeks, shows that the heart of the nation is in the 
right place. 


Nothing will test the wisdom of President Taft or, we 
think, show it more clearly than his selection of men 
to be judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
during the next four years. 


It may be that the miserable inhabitants of the Congo 
Free State will now have a respite from their toil and suf- 
fering. While the problem is coming to a solution, we 
are sorry that American capitalists are entangled in the 
business. 


A colored man, who immediately after the Civil War 
became prosperous and a reader of books, said he should 
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like to see together Socrates, Plutarch, and Abraham 
Lincoln. He added, ‘‘I think there would be more fun 
than there ever was in this world at any one time.” 


Honest men seldom have occasion to protest that they 
are honest. Religious men in the chambers of commerce 
are suspected, if they put their religion forward as a 
basis of credit. The few thorough-going patriots whom 
we have known seldom mention the word ‘‘patriotism.”’ 


The test of physical endurance which was imposed upon 
the two candidates for the presidency during the last 
campaign was useless and distinctly injurious. The 
American citizen’ needs to be educated to reverence for 
the offices and the men who represent the dignity of the 
republic. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read your editorial in the Register of October 22 
entitled ‘‘Unitarianism,’”’ and am heartily in accord with 
the sentiments expressed. It is a timely article and 
should awaken serious thought in the minds of all lovers 
of the Unitarian cause. But it is sad to feel and know 
that the great body of Unitarian leaders are themselves 
to blame for the situation of which you complain. When 
they use the Unitarian name, it is apparently under pro- 
test, and, Nicodemus like, they seem ashamed to come 
out boldly and show their colors. They would rather 
be known by some other name. Q 

In one place it is ‘‘Peoples’ Church”; in another, ‘‘AIl 
Souls’ Church”; in another, ‘‘First Congregational 
Church.”’ Elsewhere it is ‘‘Messiah Church,” ‘‘South 
Congregational Church,’ and ‘‘King’s Chapel.” 

Of the Unitarian churches in Boston and suburbs 
I find by the Year Book that only three bear the Unita- 
rian name. ‘This to me is a deplorable condition. All of 
these names are just as applicable to orthodox churches; 
and strangers seeing them cannot know, simply by name, 
the kind of theology preached within. Under these cir- 


cumstances it is not strange that the outside world has: 


so little knowledge of Unitarianism. ; 

When Edward Everett Hale was elected chaplain of the 
United States Senate, it went the rounds of the secu- 
lar press that he was a Congregational minister. And 
no wonder! ‘The word ‘‘Congregational,’’ so glibly and 
frequently used by Unitarians without qualification or 
explanation, is very misleading, owing to the fact that 
it is the official name of a great and influential orthodox 
denomination. Why not, then, squarely and openly 
adopt the Unitarian name in all cases, instead of ‘‘evapo- 
rating’ under a hundred different church names that 
have no descriptive meaning? ‘‘Unitarian”’ is the grand- 
est name to be found, and the religion it represents the 
most reasonable in the world. Both join together so 
perfectly that nothing further could be desired. 

And last, but not least, I will venture to say that the 
name Christian Register has outlived its usefulness, if 
it ever had cause for being, and ought to be taken down, 
and a more appropriate heading given our able denomi- 
national paper. Why not substitute ‘‘The Unitarian 
World,” ‘‘Unitarian Outlook,’ ‘‘American Unitarian,” 
or any other heading containing the word ‘‘Unitarian”’? 
It would be a fine thing indeed to have the Christian 
Register appear at the beginning of the new year with a 
name descriptive of its character. M. D. B. 

JONESVILLE, Micx. 
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A Hymn of Gratitude. 


God of the vastness of the far-spread sea 
And tender silence of the starlit sky, 

Whose way upon the deep so still can be, 
Whose voice is whispered wind’s tranquillity: 


Grant us thy peace beyond all evening’s balm; 
Out of thy heart of peace, O Father, share 

Now with thy children heaven’s strange deeps of calm, 
And be to us'the triumph of our prayer. 


For good has been thy gift,—the day now past: 
Its joy so eager, zest. of life so-strong; 

Each glimpse of beauty-lovelier than the last, 
Each leap of thought winged to exultant song. 


And now thine after-gift, this hush of night, 
Falls with its reverence of completing grace; 
Father, by day we glimpsed thy raiment bright, 

Soothe now our silenced souls to see thy face. 


That thus, with thee, all else of life forgot, 
With thee we fold these precious hours away; 
That thus, O God, with thee who slumberest not 
We wait the glory of another day. 
—George H. Badger, in Isles of Shoals Hymn Book. 


Thanksgiving an American Idea. 


BY GILBERT PATTEN BROWN. 


The apostle, William Penn, reared the altar of the 
carpenter, Jesus, on the Delaware River without an oath, 
without a blow. Yet he never wronged the Red Man. 
Lord Baltimore lived a life worthy of emulation by 
those of such a religious faith of to-day. 

The settlers of Jamestown were ‘‘deeply religious,”’ 
but it was the men of Plymouth who laid the corner- 
stone of our republic. It matters a great deal as to 
what a people might believe as to shaping the destinies 
of a nation. The reader will come with the writer as 
he turns back the tides of nearly three hundred years, 
and looks into the faces of the Man-Gods of Plymouth,— 
strong in the faith of Jesus, the Philosopher of Nazareth. 
They tell us these men were bigoted. #All men are to 
some extent. They brought but little from the Old 
World, but they left much to the New World’s pos- 
terity. 

To the rational thinker and the lover of the American 
past there is no public holiday dearer than the old New 
England Thanksgiving. From. the first written con- 
stitution in the world, written in the cabin of the May- 
flower, Saturday, Nov. 11, 1620, as she swung at her 
anchor in Provincetown Harbor, we quote these immortal 
words: ‘‘In the name of God, Amen! We whose names 
are underwritten: 1 j.i50 ks Ete) on eee ee do 
covenant and combine ourselves for the general good of 
the colony.” 

It was the writer of that document and his Christian 
compeers whose lives and deeds are not only worthy of 
emulation, but whose names will live as guiding lights 
in Anglo-Saxon civilization long after the bones of the 
aie of this article will ,have crumbled back to mother 
earth. 


When the pious old governor, William Bradford, 


issued the first Thanksgiving proclamation to our Pil- - 


grim Fathers on Nov. 19, 1621, there was very little 
ceremony attending the act. He simply announced 
that, as they had just gathered abundant harvests of 
grain, and the cold weather had sent plenty of game to 
their forests, Dec. 13-16, 1621, would be observed 
throughout the Plymouth Colony as a day of Thanks- 
giving, and he accordingly appointed four men to ‘‘go 
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fowling, that they might after a more social manner 
rejoice together.” 

The meeting was a unique one. The White Man of 
Europe and the Red Man met to honor their Maker. 
This was not an elaborate proclamation in comparison 
with many that have followed. But during the many 
decades that have passed since then, formality has been 
added to formality in giving this document to the public, 
until in all probability few American citizens realize 
what high ceremonies attend the issuance of the proc- 
lamation of to-day. It seems a very simple matter to 
send out the few words contained in the short newspaper 
paragraph early in November, announcing the same 
well-known fact that has been regularly announced each 
year since 1863, that the last Thursday in November is 
set aside as a day of public thanksgiving and a general 
holiday. Those who study for the first time the elab- 
orate details of this proclamation fixing Thanksgiving 
Day, as it has come to‘be known, are surprised to learn 
of the yearly ceremony required before applying the 
great seal and making the copies that are to be sent to 
the different governors of the States and Territories. 

This making of the Thanksgiving Day Proclamation 
is a serious duty for the President. The chief executive 
who would say anything new, or would say an old thing 
in a new way, finds before him a task that must require 
much cudgelling of the brain, inasmuch as the same 
subject has been written upon annually for years and 
years, and all the reasons for giving thanks seem to be 
enumerated and fitting words made use of. We are 
told it is customary with him to write this proclamation 
with his own hand, and to put into it as much of the 
spirit of the day as possible. 

President Harrison used to take a pencil and a pad of 
paper and write out the proclamation in full. Then he 
would turn it over to one of the executive clerks to be 
copied. He preferred to use his pencil rather than to 
dictate, but both of the Presidents who have followed 
him prefer to take advantage of the services of a stenogra- 
pher; and, if the mere dictation of. the proclamation was 
all that was required, it would not take long to announce 
the annual celebration. 

It takes an order from the President of the United 
States to procure an impression of the great seal of the 
State. Collectors of seals and autographs frequently 
write to the Secretary of State for copies of the seal 
of the State. The same formal reply is sent to all of 
them,—that under the law no impression of the seal 
can go out of the department unless it is affixed to 
official papers. The President of the United States 
could give authority to a collector to obtain an im- 
pression of the seal, but no President has ever done so. 
The law of 1789 says that the seal shall not be affixed 
to any instrument except a commission ‘‘without a 
special warrant of the President therefor.” 

The President, therefore, when he sends a Thanks- 
giving Proclamation to the State Department for the 
seal, sends with it a copy of the following printed form, 
duly filled out and signed :— 

“T hereby authorize and direct the Secretary of State 
to cause the seal of the United States to be affixed to : 
dated this day and signed by me, and for so doing this 
shall be his warrant.” 

When the Secretary of State receives this order, he 
unlocks the rosewood case, puts a scalloped circle of 
paper in the press, and with a light turn of the heavy 
steel ball above brings the seal down upon the paper 
and leaves its impress there. Then the stamped piece 
of paper is fastened to the proclamation, and it is ready 
to go to all the world. It is necessary for its custodian 
to be very conscientious in the exercise of his duties, 
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and he not infrequently has controversies with people 
who are in a hurry for public documents, and who do 
not understand why the State Department has not 
authority under the general law to affix the great seal 
to any document bearing the President’s signature. 

When the proclamation has been completed by the 
addition of the seal, clerks of the State Department 
are set to work making copies for transmission to the 
governors of the States and Territories. These copies 
are not made on typewriters, nor with manifolding 
paper, nor on the hectograph, nor by any other process 
of duplication. The State Department uses the type- 
writer for some purposes, but not for official correspond- 
ence. All of the copies of the proclamation are written 
out on the long sheets of blue paper which are used for 
official correspondence. Each governor who receives 
a copy of the President’s Proclamation will make a 
proclamation of his own. But in the mean time the 
Proclamation of the President has been made public, 
and the people of the country know what day has been 
chosen for Thanksgiving. 

The days appointed by the Continental Congress 
during the Revolutionary War were: Thursday, July 
20,1775; Friday, May 17, 1776; Dec. 11, 1776; Wednes- 
day, April 22, 1778; Thursday, May 6, 1779; Wednes- 
day, April 6, 1780; Thursday, May: 3, 1781; Thursday, 
April 5, 1782. Gen. Washington issued a proclamation 
for a general thanksgiving by the Continental Army on 
Thursday, Dec. 18, 1777, and again at Valley Forge on 
May 7, 1778. 

From the journal of Lieut. Col. Henry Dearborn 
of the Continental Army, and under the date of Dec. 
18, 1777, we read :— 

‘‘This is the Thanksgiving Day through the whole 
Continent of America, but God knows we have been 
without flour or bread, and are living on a high, uncul- 
tivated hill, in the huts and tents, and lying on the cold 
ground. Upon the whole I think all we have to be 
thankful for is that we are alive and not in the grave 
with many of our friends. We had for Thanksgiving 
breakfast some exceedingly poor beef which has been 
boiled and now warmed in an old short-handled frying- 
pan, in which we were obliged to eat it, having no other 
platter. I dined and supped with Gen. Sullivan to-day, 
and so ended Thanksgiving.” 

The reader will remember that this was the day before 
Washington’s army went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge. 

Several of the army lodges of the institution of Free- 
masonry during the Revolutionary War observed the 
day in honor of their New England brethren. 

The first Thanksgiving Day Proclamation ever issued 
by a President was signed by George Washington in 
1789. ‘The original is said?to be in the possession of 
Rev. J. W. Wellman, who inherited it from his grand- 
father, William Ripley, of |Cornish, N.H. This procla- 
mation was issued by request of both houses of Congress 
through their joint committee. The text of the proclama- 
tion, following the preamble, is:— 


‘‘Now, therefore, I do recommend and assign Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of November next, to be devoted 
by the people of these States to the service of that great 
and glorious Being who is the beneficent author of all 
the good that was, that is, or that will be. That we 
may then unite in rendering unto him our sincere and - 
humble thanks, for his kind care and protection of the 
people of this country previous to their becoming a 
nation; for the signal and manifold mercies and the 
favorable interpositions of his providence in the course 
and conclusion of the late war; for the great degree of 
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tranquillity, union and plenty which we have since en- 
joyed; for the peaceable and rational manner in which 
we have been enabled to establish constitutions of gov- 
ernment, for our safety and happiness, and particularly 
the national one now lately instituted; for the civil and 
religious liberty with which we are blessed and the means 
we have of acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge, 
and, in general, for all the great favors which he hath 
been pleased to confer upon us. And also that we may 
then unite in most humble offering our prayers and 
supplications to the great Lord and Ruler of nations, 
and beseech him to pardon our national and other trans- 
gressions; to enable us all, whether in public or private 
stations, to perform our several duties properly and 
punctually; to render our National Government a 
blessing to the people by constantly being a government 
of wise, just and constitutional laws, directly and faith- 
fully executed and obeyed; to protect and guide all 
sovereigns and nations, especially such as have kindness 
to us, and to bless them with good government, peace 
and concord; to promote the knowledge and practice 
of true religion and virtue and the increase of science 
among them and us, and generally to grant unto all 
mankind such a degree of temporal prosperity as he 
alone knows to be best. 

“Given under my hand at the City of New York, the 
3rd day of October, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine. 

‘‘GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Thus it will be seen that we are only following the 
good example set for us by the father of our country in 
this custom. 

Thus has the New England idea ripened into a national 
public holiday. Born in the hearts of the men of Plym- 
outh, it will live as long as the story of Christ Jesus has 
charm for the children of men. 

May the youth of the republic never fail to respect 
the deeds of the men who gave to Anglo-Saxon man- 
hood Thanksgiving Day. It should be a duty of every 
citizen to preserve the day to unborn generations. 

Boston, Mass. 


Measuring Lots. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


In ‘‘A New England Girlhood,” that modest autobi- 
ographical sketch by Lucy Larcom, occurs a quotation 
from Cowper, with which Miss Larcom commences a 
chapter, saying that, as a girl, she memorized the lines, 
and never forgot them. The verse comes often to me, 
and may be helpful to others in these days of social 
clamor and upheaval :— 

“Tn such a world, so thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness unblighted, or, if found, 
Without some thistly sorrow at its side, 
It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguished than ourselves, that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills 
And sympathize with others suffering more.” 


As a rule, I believe that in measuring lots we are quite 
prone to compare ours with those more fortunate than 
ourselves,—discomforting comparison, whence are bred 
envy, discontent, and many other noxious thing. And, 
though one must look upward to aspire, still it is a poor 
kind of man who cannot see the blessings in his own life, 
but must be forever comparing and measuring with more 
fortunate human beings. And the thought came to me 
lately, when I was approached by one who inquired if 


I did not regret the fact that our nearly finished and 
always delightful new residence stood at a point which 
directly overlooked what was in my youth the poorhouse, 
now the ‘‘City Home.” After a moment’s reflection 
I expressed myself as reasonably certain that no depress- 
ing influence would reach us from that outlook, and over 
my lips rushed the words of Cowper, ‘‘To measure lots 
with those less fortunate than ourselves, that thus we may 
with patience bear our moderate ills.” And directly 
upon that thought followed another which was to the 
effect that the poorhouse would probably be far less dis- 
turbing to my peace of mind than the rich house which 
also faces us on-another eminence. 

This ‘‘rich house” is the mansion-like residence of a 
millionaire neighbor, and, though I. was moved almost 
to tears while reading a recent article by Gerald Stanley 
Lee on ‘‘Inspired Millionaires,’ I greatly fear that such 
blessings are not propagated in this locality. And 
‘‘Measuring Lots’? also reminds me of the very close 
measure we were driven to accepting when we purchased 
the lot on which our new house stands. Never shall I 
forget the greedy sparkle in the eyes of that real estate 
agent as we discussed the price and size of lots, and he 
endeavored by every wile known to the profession to 
discover how much I could pay for his goods and how 
little I would accept for my money. And I, who have 
never quite lost the feeling that ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,” and who had dreamed. that my 
thousand dollars would purchase a lot at least large 
enough for house and garden and play yard for our 
babies three, was forced to pay at the rate of six to seven 
thousand the acre, knowing all the while that the Ameri- 
can Milord over the way was acting through this agent 
and reaping the reward. 

I will here confess that the liberal religious teachings 
of youth led me early to entertain doubts regarding cer- 
tain parts of the ‘‘Holy Book,” and at times to reject 
them as impractical for this life of ours. But always I 
have clung to the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount”’ as justifiable 
both to reason and the heart. But to this day I have not 
really reflected on or fully misunderstood that prophecy 
about the meek who should inherit the earth. Never in 
my life have I been obliged to abjure all claim to meek- 
ness, gentleness, and faith in man as I did while purchas- 
ing a small tract of land whereon to build. There is cold 
calculation in the eye of the real estate dealer, which I 
think sets him apart in a class of beings quite devoid of 
the usual human attributes; and I can now understand 
how men have been found to turn the starving and 
wretched from meagre homes in default of rent. But 
such men are not a real power in any self-respecting 
community. 

As surely as this is God’s world, I am convinced that 
such ungodly and cringing souls could never have ac- 
quired so great a power over life’s necessities did not 
those uninspired millionaires, supporters of church and 
charity, still uphold for business reasons the robbery 
that goes on. 

Down the sweet-scented country road I walk with 
five hundred dollars in my hand. I desire to purchase a 
plot of ground on which to erect a home. Miles away 
on either hand stretch fertile, cultivated fields and wood- 
land; but, as I approach the hedge or wall, or pause 
to look expectantly down a shady path, I am met with 
the ever-present sign, ‘‘No Trespassing Allowed,” and 
I know I am on the domain of the American Milord, and 
that, while I languish in a stifling tenement, he is hold- 
ing acres of fertile land which could support life, and on 
which the children could run and thrive, simply to look 
at and ride over; and I wonder just how this has come 
to be. ‘‘Go to Manitoba,” says a cheery voice. ‘‘Col- 
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- onize where land is cheap.” But, strange to say, the poor 
man loves his home and centres of possible culture and 
social life quite as well as the rich man does; and I ask 
why this great difference in our lots, that his is so large 
and mine so small? 
happy a man as I, but that does not alter the fact. 

As Shakespeare made his Shylock to ask: ‘‘Hath not 
a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, appetites, passions? fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? or if you wrong 
us, shall we not revenge?’”’ Is there not, then, cause for 
complaint where this great disparity in the lots of Ameri- 
can citizens is concerned ? 

Yet I have my house lot, and all around a stretch of 
hillside and woodland, still unsold, and I cannot com- 
plain. Only sit on my wide and beautiful piazza in 
resting time, and gaze across at the houses of rich and 
poor, reflecting that, if our architectural and agricultural 
extravaganzas shall at length bring us upon the town, 
the last resort for summer and winter is not far away. 

And sometimes, when in my wanderings I have stum- 
bled on one of those offending signs, I have given it a 
new spelling and read it, ‘‘No Trespassing Aloud,” and, 
as I do not wish to ‘‘trespass aloud,” only very softly 
and quietly, all by myself, fearing to disturb by a care- 
less footfall the sensitive wood thrush or the delicate 
frond of a fern unrolled, I trespass away to my heart’s 
content, happy in the thought that the American Milord 
cannot be on all parts of his extensive domain at once, 
and must leave some portion for the birds, the squirrels, 
and me. He is an old man now, and I am comfortably 
certain that to the land where he is bound he cannot 
take the earth along with him; and so, in spite of a note 
of distrust in the earlier stages of these reflections, I am 
not quite ready to ask that the Beatitudes be recon- 
structed, nor have I ceased to hope that in time, by 
sincere Christian manipulation, the meek shall inherit the 
earth, and that for the simple reason that the greedy 
and ungodly must die out, since in them is no seed of 
true life. 

So I gaze across on a sunny June day, when the air is all 
a-tremble with living warmth and joyous light, to where 
on the opposite hillside stands the City Home, an impos- 
ing group of buildings, once the estate of a man of wealth 
and position. On a sunny side of the house stretches 
a long settee, or bench, and in all but the severest weather 
I notice that it is filled with the weary old souls who are 
so near at rest. The old men who sit smoking their pipes 
and chatting the hours away, they remind me of the 
gossipping gaffers in ‘‘Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote,”’ and 
seem a part of the whole peaceful landscape, which lies 
outstretched to my view. I read of Sunny Italy, the 
Alps, and all the rest, but give me the North Shore on 
a June day, its jutting headlands and dimpling waters, 
the green of Lighthouse Point and the lovely little islands 
that dot the bay. Nothing can be more beautful; but, 
then, nothing else is home. I often wonder if the gos- 
sipping old men have not a seat on the other side of their 
house, from which they, too, may catch a glimpse of the 
sea, perhaps comparing its restlessness with their peace. 
One thing I have remarked, that I have never seen one 
female creature, except the matron, around that City 
Home; and I wonder if it be not likely that the feminine 
element carries even there its pride of dress and environ- 
ment, that forbids it to take any real comfort in a place 
where pride is no more and peace the only thing left. 
At least, they never appear, and, remembering how men 
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would, if left to themselves, precipitate the levelling proce 
ess, of which society stands so vitally in need, and know- 
ing how women are prone to draw the social lines more 
and more taut each year, I accept the natural conclu- 
sion. Often, as I have noticed good Christian mothers 
warning their boys and girls against this or that which 
might affect their social positions, I have thought of the 
mothers of such men as Whittier, Greeley, and Lincoln: 
do you suppose they cautioned their boys to fear social 
neglect, or did they inspire them with love for others 
and loyalty to this free land of ours? Do American 
parents draw these lines.simply because of greater worldly 
possessions, or do they desire for their offspring a superior 
breeding which they fear to see contaminated? If the 
latter, I ask to leave with my readers that justly famed 
definition of good breeding which a brave American 
woman once offered to an eager inquirer, It is that 
‘“‘Good breeding in the last analysis is but perfect sym- 
pathy; it is having imagination enough to know how 
another person feels, and sense enough to know what 
to do to make him feel happy, and goodness enough to 
do it and do it quick.” So, in the ultimate analysis, it 
is neither rich nor poor, nor great nor small, that makes 
for human happiness, but good sense and kind hearts 
and God above, who giveth the increase. 
BEVERLY, MAss. 


For the Christian Register. , 


The Rose and the Thorn. 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


“Tis sad,’ said one, ‘“‘that roses fair 
Such sharp and cruel thorns should bear,”’ 
And sees not, in his mood forlorn, 
That thorns have often roses borne. 


Books that Lead to the Light. 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


Not many years ago an intelligent young woman 
appealed to me in behalf of her father, a New Hampshire 
farmer of limited education, but strong mind, who had 
been driven to something very nearly akin to atheism by 
Calvinistic sermons, the pious antics of migratory evangel- 
ists, and the corybantic orgies of so-called revival services, 
which he, much against his will, had felt himself compelled 
to attend or fall under the ban of social ostracism in his 
little community. Nor in his own home could the unfort- 
unate man find peace; for even there a devout but dis- 
mal relative, fired with a deathless ardor for the salvation 
of his soul, which to her mind would be signalized by his 
adopting her own intolerant and narrow theological 
opinions, followed him continually with prayers, exhorta- 
tion, and an infinite variety of pious naggings, till the 
wretched man at last hated the very name of God, loathed 
the Bible, and regarded prayer as a sort of fluid extract 
of hypocrisy and cant. 

To help her father out of this lamentable mental and 
spiritual condition, the young woman desired to send him 
as a Christmas present such books as would be of service 
in that direction. 

Sermons, religious publications, would be of no use, she 
affirmed: he would not read them. What could she send 
him? Perhaps I would advise her. ‘‘Gladly,” I replied. 
I would think it over. I was not long in deciding on the 
right books for a case of that nature. I sent her the list. 
and asked her to request her father to read them in the 
order given. The list was as follows: ‘‘A History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology,” by Andrew D. White. 
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This is a sane and sweet-spirited book. It is not like 
the sacred bread of the ancient Hebrews, which, undoubt- 
edly holy, was heavy and hard of digestion. It is de- 
lightful reading, from beginning to end. It instructs, 
amuses, inspires, improves, and edifies. 

There is not one bitter or sensorious word in it. It is 
delicately humorous, filling one with what George Eliot 
was prone to call ‘‘that delicious inward laughter.” It 
makes one feel with Faust,— 

“Tt is not uninteresting to 
See this world from the devil’s point of view,”— 

or| from the theologian’s, which in past ages has often 
been the same thing. Who can doubt it who reads of 
all the hoofing and horning, bulling and bearing, roasting, 
torturing, and nameless cruelties that men have inflicted 
on their fellows for the sake of a hideous jangle of unin- 
telligible dogma? But, oh, how divine is man, how 
surely divine struggling toward the light through it all 
and in spite of it all! 

I remember hearing my father, Prof. Stowe of Andover, 
say to my grandfather, Lyman Beecher, just before the 
outbreak of the Civil War, ‘‘Well, Father Beecher, 
there’s one comfort, the Lord reigns!” ‘Yes, Stowe,” 
replied Father Beecher, ‘‘and the devil tries to, the 
devil tries to!”” There are pages in President White’s 
fascinating book which would lead one to feel that at 
times the devil reigns and the Lord tries to. It’s a two- 
thousand-year wrestling match between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman; but, praise the Lord, Ahriman comes out on 
top in the last volume! 

The next book that I recommended was John Fiske’s 
little classic, ‘‘The Destiny of Man,” a book to be read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested, as the Book of 
Common Prayer says about the Bible; Fiske’s ‘‘Through 
Nature to God’’; then Whittier’s ‘‘Eternal Goodness’’ 
and ‘‘Our Master.” 

Now this intellectual diet, medicine, or whatever you 
may wish-to call it, worked to a charm. ‘The man came 
to an inward peace that even the splenetic zeal and dog- 
matic rancor-of the dismal Calvinistic relative was 
powerless to disturb, and, in the sanity of mind that these 
wider views of God’s ways with man had given him, he 
learned to realize that ‘‘All our life is mixed with death, 
and who knoweth which is best? God’s greatness flows 
around our incompleteness,—round our restlessness, 
His rest. 

BRIDGEWATER,. MAss. 


Human Nature. 


Man has been to school from the morning of history, 
lo, these thousands of years! He has been punished for 
his mistakes: he has been rewarded for his successful 
finds of what would work for him and for his fellow-men 
together. That has been the most important of acquire- 
ments of this our human nature, that it has been taught 
how to do the things which would join it to the greatest 
possible number of other minds; and so humanity, work- 
ing in a bunch together, has achieved millions of fold 
more than a solitary man could have accomplished. 

Republican government is superior to monarchies, if 
at all, in that it gets more people to co-laboring, each for 
the rest, than a government which serves chiefly and 
primarily a class, a few nobility aristocrats and princes. 
If the Christian religion is better than any previous relig- 
ion, its superiority must lie in its teaching mankind how 
to be united for the main truths of morality, of righteous- 
ness, justice, freedom, which time has developed as the 
safest and best principles. 

Christianity has not conquered even Christendom. 
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Republican democracy has not yet taken command ‘of 
American manners and morals, nor will these things come 
to pass until fraud, violence, trickery, intemperance, un- 
chastity, and their kindred anti-social and destructive 


- features of the primitive man have been subdued. 


But let us believe that human nature is on the way to 
its Godlikeness. Now it has much that is beastlikeness, 
a varnish of spirit over a deep grain of the flesh. But 
many fair women and upright men have reached the 
high peaks of idealism of what man should be, and they, 
if you inquire what human nature is, may be selected as 
typical human nature. The finest grain of character 
and intellect is proper human nature. All else is human 
nature on the road, with a mixture of brute nature, 
which most of us must work to slough off by slow de- 
grees.—George A. Thayer. 


A Personal Experience. 


The following recofd of experience written in the 
latter part of the last century about the time when the 
Higher Criticism and similar things were disturbing 
the thoughts of men we publish anonymously. The 
value of the article lies not in the name of the writer, 
but in the fact that it is a somewhat typical experience 
through which many serious thinkers have passed during 
the last quarter of acentury. The writer says:— 


It goes without saying that this century has witnessed 
a very powerful reaction, not only from the theology 
of Calvin, but from that held by the so-called Christian 
churches generally, whether Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant. The quarrel of the Unitarian Church with what 
passed as orthodoxy was much more than an intellectual 
dissent from certain formal philosophical propositions. 
It was the heart, quite as much as the head, that uttered 
the protest. The separation of the natural from the 
supernatural, as if God were, in a sense, divided against 
himself, the imputing to nature of powerful vicious 
tendencies which, running their normal course, would 
land the soul in an endless hell, the idea that a special 
process of atonement (at-one-ment) was necessary to 
the communion of the human soul with its maker, 
are some of the ideas against which there was a prodigious 
revolt.  ‘‘The whole head was sick, and the whole heart 
faint,’ at so much as a contemplation of the lurid terrors 
of the universe, seen in the dire light of such bonfires 
as were kindled during the Dark and Middle Ages. 
in Divine Providence, such a huge devil-fish as the mind 
of Calvin was allowed to fasten itself, with relentless 
and fierce grip, on the mind of the world, Divine Provi- 
dence alone can reveal. In some sense, in some way, 
it must have performed its part in the great process of 
evolution; but, thank God, human nature at last gath- 
ered itself together, in one grand spasm of fiery vigor, 
and cast off this devil-fish with anathema and execra- 
tion. The revolution has been complete. While the 
old names and terms of theology are, to a degree, re- 
tained, yet the essential spirit and temper of all the 
churches, be they evangelical or not, has undergone a 
mighty change. Hope is the watchword, not fear. 
God is recognized in all his works, most of all in the 
human soul, be it that of the child or the mature man. 
We recognize that heaven is here, if we use the world 
aright; we proclaim that hell is nowhere, save as the 
timorous and ignorant human mind, as yet low down 
in its development, creates a hell,—and that hell is 
but temporary. A thousand healing and enlightening 
influences are destroying as much of hell even as this. 
With new watchwords, evangelists go forth to win new 
victories and to bring to the world new blessings. 


Why, 


EEE 
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I say all this, preliminary to a recital of a personal 
experience which may, for some, have a peculiar interest 
of its own. 

The writer is one of those who felt, in all its force, the 
reactionary movement of our time, and who has been 
disposed, at any time during the past ten years, to sub- 
scribe to very much of what the reactionists, if I may 
so speak, have claimed. ‘That God exists as a personal, 
accessible being, I have never doubted. Believing in 
him more and more strongly, as time has gone on, I 
have felt that my feet were upon a rock. My faith in 
this which seems to me to be the great essential truth 
I have never lost. Yielding to the spell of the influences 
of the time, I have gone so far as to discard the idea that 
Christ was anything more than a mortal man. I have 
been disposed to look with suspicion on the New Testa- 
ment, in so far as it records accounts of miraculous 
doings. A miracle wrought by divine, as distinguished 
from human, power, and.adduced as a proof of the ex- 


istence of the divine, has seemed to me, and still seems’ 


to me, as something trivial. If Christ’s claims to wor- 
ship are to be grounded in the circumstance that he had 
exceptional power over material conditions, the claim 
is one which, to my mind, has little authority. The 
God must shine forth resplendent, by reason of his in- 
born moral perfection, rather than because, forsooth, 
he can turn water into wine or feed 5,000 people with 
a few loaves and fishes. And, for a number of years 
past, I have simply put one side my belief in the mir- 
acles of the New Testament as matters not so much 
incredible as they were uninteresting. I ‘had become 
tired of hearing them exploited in what seemed to me 
to be an unworthy spirit and for unworthy purposes. 
My thought has been absolutely ‘‘fancy free’? in what 
it would construct of a religious creed. 
But, in its ‘‘fancy-free’’ working,—building up for 
myself, in so far as I might, a religious creed and phi- 
losophy,—lI have, more and more, reasoned in this wise: 
the world has one supreme paradox of its own, one 
baffling circumstance that affronts head and heart alike, 
and all of us, the noblest as well as the meanest, must 
see and feel it. That circumstance is death,—that 
mechanical autocrat that steps between us and those to 
whom God himself has bound us by the most powerful 
ties of which human nature is capable. Apparently, 
death severs these ties: apparently the knife descends 
and cuts clean in two that communion of soul with soul 
which is life’s most priceless legacy. Hence, moved by 
all the course of my own thought and personal experience, 
I have been led to ask: ‘‘Is death what it seems to be? 
Does nature, in very truth, intend to sever these cords? 
Have we, in truth, lost our friends, in so far as their 
personality is concerned? and if, as matter of experience, 
we must say we have, must we say this is nature’s real 
design? Does nature mock us in this respect? Does 
she create in order to destroy? Is this world to be for- 
ever kept asunder from the other spiritual world, in the 
existence of which I, for one, profoundly believe?” 
Reasoning from analogy, consulting those intuitions 
which, in their purity, are the greatest and best guides 
we have in the discernment of moral and religious truth,— 
I have more and more grown into the conviction that 
all this cannot be normal. If death now does a cruel 
work of separation, then we must look upon death as 
we do upon all untoward and baffling events, as a some- 
thing which the world will outgrow. If must be that 
we lose our friends by reason of death, not on account of 
an absolute loss, but because our own spiritual vision 
is as yet short-sighted and purblind. In the develop- 
ment of the human race there assuredly will come a time 
of finer spirituality, when we shall take cognizance of 
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the spiritual realm as we do now of the material. ‘he 
seeming paradox is not really a paradox. What we 


suffer, from the imposed apparent separation, is a con- 
sequence, not of the real, eternal order of things, but 
of the fact that our development 1s wmcomplete. As the 
world progresses, as our affinities become finer and 
more subtle, and our in-sight and out-sight becomes more 
keen and fine, we shall be in touch with a spiritual world 
to a degree of which we now know nothing. ‘The time 
will come when we shall commune with our departed 
friends: the time will come when we shall take cognizance, 
not only of our departed friends, but of the Deity himself, 
in ways of which now we know almost nothing. 

It is not my purpose, at this time, to argue as to the 
truth of this conviction. I simply say it is a conviction, 
but it is one at which I have arrived in deference to the 
highest laws of reasoning. I have come to profoundly 
believe in this great idea of the future development of 
the race, uninfluenced by the tents of theology, in so 
far as they are technical and formal, and in obedience 
to the highest reasoning of which I am capable. 

But now, if this be true of the ultimate race here, 
shall we discard the idea that it is at least possible to 
the present race? Is it not at least conceivable that 
men and women, capable of high and fine apprehensions 
of their own, have already attained somewhat of this 
superlative spiritual vision? If, from a prior reasoning, 
we believe in the possibility, and, in fact, in the over- 
whelming probability, of a communion between mortals 
and immortals, do we do violence to our reasoning in 
supposing that, perchance, some gifted souls have already 
attained a religious capacity of this same character ? 

To carry my question one step farther, do we do any 
violence, after all, to our own reasoning powers if we 
believe that, in that extraordinary epoch in the world’s 
history when the leaven of Christianity first began to 
leaven the whole lump, some of these men really had 
the great experiences of their own which, in the course 
of time, we believe may be possible to the whole race? 
In other words, may we not return to the faith of our 
fathers gladly and spontaneously, in the belief that the 
Christ and the extraordinary men who breathed the 
breath of his own inspiration, and went forth to so rad- 
ically and powerfully affect the thought and life of the 
world that their searching influence made itself a pre- 
dominant power, for good and all, were, in reality, in 
touch with the spiritual world, in an exceptional degree? 
Speaking simply for myself, and giving simply the lit- 
eral history of my own best thought, I have come, to 
say the least, to admit the possibility of the literal truth 
of many of the so-called supernatural instances recorded 
in the New Testament history, which, for a number of 
years past, I have been disposed to relegate to the realm 
of fable and mythology. 

Reading the books of the New Testament, just as 
we do other literature, making all allowance for the 
imperfections of the narrators, admitting the mislead- 
ing fascination which a belief in miracles has always 
had over the human mind, and we yet are left with a 
tenacious sense of a wholly unusual mingling of what 
seems to be fact and what at first sight seems to be 
fiction. This, be it remembered, is the literature of 
what nineteen centuries have demonstrated to be the 
most searching and powerful epoch, in the way of creat- 
ing a permanent influence, that the world has seen, 
Christianity actually conquered the great pagan Roman 
empire. Its martyrs became the sainted heroes of a 
world-wide hierarchy. Its institutions blessed the world 
when, otherwise, the world was impoverished. There 
was extraordinary power, there was real might of some 
sort, in a wholly exceptional degree, in the lives of the 
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men}who were the founders of this new empire of benefi- 
cent thought and beneficent influence. ~ 

Hence, our attitude toward this literature must, 
perforce, be respectful, to say the least. Its credentials 
are the work it has done; and, if we find the historians 
of this period and these men associating intimately and 
constantly with the record of churches established, trials 
endured, victories won, certain marked and extraordinary 
occurrences, we must not too hastily accuse them of 
mistakes, much less of intentional deceit practised. 

Now these records make constant and frequent men- 
tion of what, for a better name, I will call supernatural 
events. For them, it is recorded, the heavens were 
opened, the veil between the seen and the unseen was 
drawn aside. They went forth doing their great work, 
in a very plenitude of power; dominating matter, even 
as they dominated mind; rising superior to the tyranny 
of material things; professing, at least, to have conquered 
death itself, since they could look beyond the closed 
portals and catch inspiring glimpses of the glory beyond. 

What man has done, man may do. What man has 
attained, man may still attain. Beginning with a power- 
ful presumption as to what shall occur in the future, we 
are brought back to the question, Is 1t not at least possible 
at has already occurred? More at one are we than we 
had supposed with the time-stained creed of Christen- 
dom, which proclaimed Christmas and Easter as the 
greatest of the world’s holidays. 

The possibility of a return like this is, to me, a great 
possibility. Of all that is enduring and bright in the 
optimistic thoughts of Emerson, and those whose prophet 
he is, there has yet, as concerns the Christ, been heard 
the minor refrain, ‘‘They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him.” But, per- 
chance, this refrain need not obtrude in our psalm of 
thanksgiving any longer. 


Spiritual Life. 


Not on one day alone shall praises sound 
Along my way; 
Each sun-spanned arch of all the year is crowned 
Thanksgiving Day. 
, —Lydia Avery Coonley. 


If I am spiritual, then the world is a revelation of 
God to me; and there is a spirit looks in upon my spirit 
from out of the sky and the earth and the sea, from 
out of ‘the sun and the moon, and from out of the rose.— 
W. Mountjord. 

s 


Am I to thank God for everything? Am I to thank 
him for bereavement, for pain, for poverty, for toil? .. . 
Be still, my soul: thou hast misread the message. It is 
not to give thanks for everything, but to give thanks im 
everything.—Rev. George Matheson. 


od 


No one can observe Thanksgiving Day as it should be 
observed unless he has been grateful through the three 
hundred and sixty-five, days of the year before it. And 
no one has rightly observed Thanksgiving Day unless he 
has gained an impulse for gratitude through the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days ahead of him.—Russell Sewall. 


ra 


After all has been said that can be said about the 
widening influence of ideas, it remains true that they 
would hardly be such strong agents unless they were 
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taken in a solvent of feeling. The great world struggle 
of developing thought is continually foreshadowed in 
the struggle of the affections, seeking a justification 
for love and hope.—George Eliot. 


& 


There is nothing narrow or niggardly about the thank- 
ful heart. Small souls are ungrateful. In any environ- 
ment the broad, deep, loving, magnanimous nature will 
find abundant reasons for thanksgiving. Those who are 
most thankful often seem to ordinary observers unreason- 
ably so, they have so many burdens and crosses to bear 
and suffer so many afflictions. To the heart that believes 
and loves gratitude is as natural as song to the bird or 
fragrance to the rose.—La Salle A. Maynard. 


The Religion of the Sensible American. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


In the first place, on the positive side, the sensible - 


American believes that this is God’s world, none other 
more so. ‘“The God of Things as They Are” must have 
his throne within the confines of his creation, and no 
condition of life and no place or time can lie outside his 
presence. But, whatever the extent of space and time, 
two things are real with us men here and now. ‘This 
is our day, and here is the spot where our life must be 
made tocount. In history, other men have had their 
other days, but yesterday is already numbered with the 
rest of man’s ‘‘seven thousand years,” or seventy million, 
if we choose the larger figure. Yesterday has passed 
away, to-morrow is unborn and may never belong to us. 
We have to-day, and no day was ever so inspiring, so 
glorious, so worshipful. ‘This is our time to act, the hour 
for us to play our part. Let the part be large or small, 
it is a part of action. It is for us to do our best, not our 
second best; to do it with good cheer and with per- 
fect confidence that in God’s economy no good life is 
ever wasted. ‘‘God’s errands never fail.” It is not 
for us to cringe or whine, nor need we cry for any special 
recompense for days of doubt or despair or discomfort. 
Our part is a part of love and helpfulness, of love as 
translated into terms of helping our neighbor. 

In brief, the positive phase of this religion is the feel- 
ing of being at home in God’s universe. This is no alien 
world. Our fathers were born here and our fathers’ 
fathers, and the same Hand has led them on from the 
primordial sandstones ‘of Quebec to the foundations of 
our own republic. The pledge of the future is adequate. 
We are links in an eternal chain, and the little part as- 
signed to us is the conquest of Here and Now. 

The sensible American finds that good men through 
the ages have cherished an ideal of love and service, 
wavering at the best and often obscured by war and 
controversy, serving God through building up stronger, 
purer, happier units of humanity. He finds that this 
ideal and many others of like import, the dream of 
‘lives made beautiful and sweet by self-devotion and 
by self-restraint,” had their origin, or at least their first 
connected promulgation, in the words of Jesus the Jew. 
The record shows that this young man, who ‘‘spake as 
never man spake,” was born at Bethlehem in Judea 
nearly twenty centuries ago, that he taught among men 
and ministered unto men for a few years with a few 
disciples, and that he came to a cruel death. He finds 
that the teachings of Jesus are reported in fragments 
only, in a tongue not his own, and with many variants 
and perhaps additions, their essential spirit strong and 
clear in every version of his language. 
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He finds that these words, thus fragmentary, bear their 
own witness. All the wisdom of the wise ages as to the 
conduct of life cannot add much to them. Even were 
every syllable he has spoken lost to-day, his teachings 
could be restored and retraced in the history of civiliza- 
tion; for they rise above everything else in history,— 
above the pomp and splendor of empire, the hideous 
orgies of holy war, the ferocity of religious persecution, 
and the bitterness of theological disputation. 

The sensible American recognizes no antagonism be- 
tween the words of Jesus and the teachings of human 
experience, which, tested and set in order, we call Sci- 
ence. He finds no conflict with the highest ideals, the 
most repaying experiences in the conduct of life. 

And he finds that the words of Jesus are words of 
truth as tested by any analysis he can give them. He 
concludes that they have always been true, that they 
are part of God’s work of creation, of which the conduct 
of human life is the crowning feature, the most lofty, the 
most imperfect, and for the same exalted reason. These 
words are true, he will say, not because Jesus said them. 
Jesus said them because they were true. And, as in this 
sense, his words, ‘‘I and my Father are one,” have a 
definite and human meaning. Whether Jesus be one 
with God, or one with man, or both, is, after all, not his 
most vital question. This he may leave the theologian 
to settle if he can through radition, text, or syllogism. 
It is enough for the sensible American that he has the 
word and the spirit. ‘he word is divine because it is 
true, and one name of Divinity is the Perfect Truth. 
In the religion of Jesus the end of truth is service, and 
religion finds its function and justification in the conduct 
of life. 

The sensible American notes a contrast between the 
subjects which aroused the interest of Jesus, as recorded 
by his disciples, and the subjects which have filled the 
history of the Christian Church. The simple life of the 
teacher who had no place to lay his head has little in 
common with the complex struggles of those who in his 
name established a holy empire. ‘‘In this sign conquer,” 
was the symbol of the empire. It was in every respect 
the antithesis of the words of Jesus, as the life of Con- 
stantine, maker of this phrase, stood at the opposite 
pole from the life of him who suffered under Pontius 
Pilate. 

To go into details, the historic Church has interested 
itself in war and conquest, in pomp and pageantry, in 
dominion over men and lands, in temporal rulership 
as well as spiritual control. None of these matters en- 
tered into the ambitions of Jesus. To him these were 
far-away affairs, evils to be endured it may be, as the 
tribute-money- was rendered unto Cesar, but forming 
no part of the ideals of rational religious life. 

The historic Church has, almost from the first, been 
entangled in a warfare of creeds. The creed as we know 
it to-day is a historic battle-cry of a contending host, 
It belongs to the war of words which succeeded the clash 
of spears and lances. To the average American the 
creeds are mostly harmless. They will not injure us if 
we do not read them. Without their historic background 
we can hardly understand them. It is not well to re- 
vise them too often. Their galvanized life may work 
injury to our spirits. Their place is in psychology and 
history, not in the religion of Jesus. The single word, 
Credo (I believe) is surely adequate. It implies faith in 
the universe, in man, and in all the forces inside or out- 
side ourselves which shall make for righteousness. | 

As his religion is not regulated by intellectual assent 
to any proposition in metaphysics, spiritual or biograph- 
ical, the average sensible American is not alarmed over 
the results of the Higher Criticism. Enough that is 
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genuine and beyond question goes back to the teachings 
of Jesus. That devout enthusiasts have interpolated 
here and there an illustration, a bit of philosophy or a 
bit of imagination, or that chapter or epistle may have 
been attributed to the wrong man, does not disturb his 
spiritual consciousness. These matters are interesting 
from the scientific side, but they do not touch bottom 
in their relation to religion. Neither is he concerned 
because wine is not turned into water in our day, not 
even by the faith that moves mountains. The old story 
of Cana may not be true. It may be poetry, or parable, 
or error of record, or even pure falsehood. It is no aid 
to his faith, but it does not disturb it. In the face of 
the greatest marvel in human history, the influence of 
him who spake as never man spake, and who will draw 
all men to him, he will leave to each expert in Oriental 
imagery such theory of physical miracle as may seem 
to him best. He can understand that the parables and 
fancies of Hebrew poets, like those of English poets, 
interpret spiritual rather than literal or historical fact. 
Therefore he is not distressed over the narrowness of 
the whale’s gullet or the adjustment of the days of 
creation, nor of the fact that the prayers of good men 
will not wring rain from a steel blue Australian sky. 
Neither is his faith impaired by the certainty that the 
ancestry of man runs close to that of the animals which 
are likest him, and in whose image, anatomically, he is 
made. He rejoices that the world is far older and the 
universe far broader than his fathers had thought; that 
‘“Time is as long as space is wide,” for infinite detail of 
preparation even in the processes of creation is the best 
guarantee of ineffable achievement. 

As he who ‘‘believes in Jove the highest God may 
despise all the lesser gods in silence,’’ so may he whose 
spirit is filled with the greater faith, turn away from 
all the lesser creeds and marvels. 

As with the phases of belief, so with the symbolism 
in which they find expression. ‘‘Do this in memory of 
me’’ was a simple and natural ceremony so long as it 
bore witness to the living reality in the hearts of men. 
But, when the Eucharist became the signal of wordy 
or even bloody warfare, Homoiousion versus Homoousion, 
it is no longer a pledge of his memory. It is a weapon 
in the hands of ambition, though among simple folk 
it holds its primal associations. Its meaning is for- 
gotten in the seats of the mighty. The baptism in the 
Jordan had a significance with a clear river in a dusty 
land that may be lost in costly covered fonts or cruelly 
burlesqued by holes cut through the winter ice. The 
Sabbath exists for man, not man for the Sabbath. It 
is neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem that men 
are to worship. They are to worship the Lord in spirit 
and in truth. 

It is clear to the sensible American that the religion of 
Jesus has no necessary connection with Church or State, 
except as Church or State may be permeated with its 
spirit. It has no necessary connection with creed or 
ceremony, with litany or liturgy, with priest or preacher, 
with symbol or miracle, with sacrament of baptism, 
with pious action or with pious refraining. These have 
been associates of religion, sometimes its servants; but 
the reality behind all is the individual man, his relation 
to his fellows and to his individual duty. 

The religious philosophy of the sensible American 
has long tended in the direction now ticketed by phi- 
losophers as Pragmatism. Whatever will work in the 
conduct of life, strengthening it, enriching it, giving it 
a higher trend, must, so far as it goes, have elements of 
truth. If it were not true, it would not work. But these 
human theories or conceptions are never simple or pure. 
Error is always mixed with the truth, and error cannot 
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be made ‘‘to work.” It is the business of science and of 
philosophy, the logic of science, to purify these concepts, 
to find out of the many the elements which can be 
wrought into a sound and helpful life. 

In emotionalism as such my American friend finds no 

necessary attribute of religion. Love is not love unless 
it contains the impulse of renewed life. It must purify 
itself by action. Emotions are dangerous things unless 
they find an outlet in action. We can so narcotize our. 
selves with holy things that our senses will lie tous. We 
can meditate on holy things until we feel that we are 
holy too. But periods of rude awakening come. We 
find we have been hearing and not doing,— saying, Lord! 
Lord! and not doing God’s will. 
_ It is a noble sentence of the litany, ‘‘Whose service 
is perfect freedom.”” This is perhaps the finest test of 
religion. To do the one thing best worth doing from 
day to day is to make constantly better things possible. 
It is to make us daily more and more free. It is wrong- 
doing which ties up a man, doing each day the second 
best, the third best, the worst possible thing for him 
todo. It is truth which makes free. It is righteousness 
that enlarges our borders, that widens our coasts. 

The sensible American is persuaded that the religion 

of Jesus still survives; that never in the history of the 
world was it more alive or more potent; and that every 
movement of civilization, from the study of the lilies, 
the care for little children, the healing of the sick, and the 
casting out of devils from Church and State has been 
along lines laid down by him, by the devotion of men 
for those things for which he cared. 
__ With all this what shall we say of immortality? The 
idea of eternal life as well as that of life unblemished is 
in the teachings of Jesus. It is everywhere taken for 
granted. Our American does not ask for immortality 
as a debt due him from the Creator. In this good world 
he has had his rewards and punishments, each sufficient 
for the day thereof. He asks no final compensation for 
dreary and dispiriting service. He has known no such 
service. His ‘‘times are in God’s hands,” the same 
God that each day instantly and constantly reneweth 
the work of creation. He is sure of personal immor- 
tality if in the economy of the universe that phase of 
eternal life for him be worth while. If immortality is 
not inevitable, it is no part of his religion to crave it 
or to demand it. He realizes the futility of an appeal 
to Science. Science can have no answer to this question. 
Science is human experience tested and set in order. We 
who are mortal have had no experience of immortality 
to which any of our mechanical tests can apply. Nor 
can we rely on the arguments of philosophy. The only 
philosophy which can be trusted has its roots in science. 
We know no truth save that which arises from human 
experience, and this truth is, at best, seen only in part 
as “‘through a glass darkly.” The outlines in this 
“dimly lighted room” of human consciousness, philosophy 
endeavors to restore. She would see the phenomena 
about us, not with the partial and subjective vision of 
man, but as with the eye of the Infinite Being. She 
would know things as they really are, but she cannot, 
because only through our imperfect senses, the basis of 
science, can we know objective things at all. Outside 
the field of knowledge and of reason, outside of science 
and of philosophy, lies the belief in immortality. 

If man is ever to be an immortal being, he is such 
when he begins to live his divinity. If you have risen 
to that height where you feel sure that you know God 
in this world and in your life and in the lives of your 
fellows, be very sure that you know your own immortal- 
ity. How did Jesus view this question? He offers no 
proof of immortality, but simply assumes it. He talks 
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much about love, faith, obedience, prayer. He might 
have shown that each presupposes immortality, but he 
did not. Life was so real to him that the thought of 
its ending never occurred to him. He was alive, 
and that meant alive forever. Do you say that 
assumption is no proof? It is a statement of conviction. 
The biologist is convinced that there is such a thing as 
life: he assumes it, and works upon that assumption. 
So Jestis assumes that man is wn-mortal. He does not 
speak of life hereafter; life is now—now and forever. 
Life and eternal life are the same. The important thing 
with him was not that man might.through much suffer- 
ing and trial weather the storms of life, and then have 
an easy course through all eternity. The vital point 
with him was that man should not postpone his life until 
after his own funeral, but should begin his eternity now. 

So he sought to give meaning to life-—not knowledge, 
nor power, nor riches, nor position, but character, And 
then life begirts to be true: it announces itself as eternal 
to the mind. When a man begins to live,—love, deny 
himself, serve,—he understands what life is, and knows 
that death cannot touch it. But all these activities are 
what may be called spiritual activities. When the 
spiritual nature is brought into exercise, it generates not 
only faith in eternal life, but reasons for it. 

Love for men—and this soon passes into love for God 
—lifts man above the physical where death is, into the 
spiritual life everlasting. 

The religion of the sensible American is, therefore, 
not one of creed or ceremony or emotion, not one pri- 
marily of the intellect, but a religion of faith and love 
and action,—a confidence that the universe of matter 
and of spirit is a reality, that its functions are in wise 
hands, for the time being our own hands as well as the 
hand of God, and our part is to help our brother organ- 
isms to more abounding life. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The City of Washington. 


I am to spend some time in the city of Washington 
this winter, and I shall see, I hope, a good many of ‘‘the 
Readers” as the winter goes by. Washington is more 
and more a place of: interest to travellers; and people 
from the North stop there as they go to Georgia and 
Florida in winter, and people from the South stop 
there as they come North with the blue birds. 

Let me try again to give a little advice to such visitors, 
- they lose some of the best possibilities of their stay 

ere. 

The average notion about Washington, derived from 
memories of a century ago, is that it is a hotbed of what 
people call ‘‘Politics.” They mean of the intrigue and 
speculation of what are vaguely called ‘‘the machines 
of different political parties.” And to us who are 
living there they are apt to put questions as if we were 
deeply interested in such matters. 

Now the truth is that Washington is a large city, in 
which there go forward most of the works of administra- 
tion which are necessary in a great nation. 

For a conversation in our ‘‘Citizenship Class’”’ at the 
South Congregational I tried to count up the separate 
offices or sub-departments of administration now in 
Washington. It is easy to say that there are nine of 
what are technically called departments; namely, the 
Departments of State, of Treasury, of War, of the Post- 
office, of the Judiciary, of the Navy, of_the Interior, of 
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Agriculture, and of Commerce and Labor. I name them 
in the order in which they were established by Congress, 
beginning before the Constitution and, in the case of 
the last, as late as the present administration. 

But one of these technical departments may include 
a large number of sub-departments, most of which are 
generally called bureaus. Thus the Treasury receives 
reports directly from nineteen separate offices whose 
business varies as much as ‘‘the supervising architect’’ 
from that of the public health, including the Marine 
Hospitals. 

Wholly independent of these technical departments, 
the chiefs of which may be called upon by the President 
for their opinion in writing, there are independent and 
miscellaneous offices of administration which do not 
report to either of such ‘‘departments,’’ but to the Presi- 
dent or to the Congress. Such are the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
International Bureau. of the American Republics, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Government Printing 
Office, the United States Geographic Board, the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, the Philippine Island Com- 
mission, the Waterways Commission, the American 


Red Cross, the Home for Disabled Soldiers, the Soldiers’. 


Home, the Hospital for the Insane, the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and Howard University. 

Wholly independent of these there are all the insti- 
tutions which a great city has to maintain for its own 
health, for education, for safety and justice, for the 
care of travellers, etc. It should be remembered that 
the population of Washington is now thought to be 
more than three hundred thousand people. The Com- 
missioners for the District. have the charge of the ad- 
ministration of this city and the rest of the district. 
Strictly speaking, their duties are as distinct from those 
of one of the technical departments as our city govern- 
ment in Boston is distinct from the government of New 
Hampshire, for instance. I may say, in a line, that they 
discharge them singularly well. 

I tried, in preparing for the conversation of which I 
have spoken, to say how many of such centres of ad- 
ministration as this system requires are at work in 
separate offices in Washington. I do not know now, 
but there must be at least two hundred,—probably 
more. 

I suppose it is due to the contumely which has been 
publicly thrown on ‘‘office holders” for one hundred 
and thirty-three years that in half the conversation you 
hear which bears on such subjects, the occupants of 
these two hundred offices are spoken of as incompetent, 
lazy, and good for nothing else. An old joke in Massa- 
chusetts says that, if a man is fit for nothing else, he can 
keep tavern or go to the General Court. Half the people 
you talk to seem to think that the two hundred offices 
in Washington are filled with thirty. thousand such 
persons. This is very unjust to them, and it shows 
great stupidity and ignorance on the part of people who 
The truth is, as any examination 
of the facts show, that in very ‘many departments of 
administration the work done at Washington challenges 
the wonder and respect of the™experts of the world. 
Whoever will take the trouble to read the reports which 
issue from these two hundred offices will find that he is 
reading the work of ‘men and women whom he cannot 
help respecting, who are thoroughly up with the times. 
The winter season is a little apt to call together the 
chiefs of administration™from” all parts of the world, 
indeed, where they have been engaged in their duties. 
Of this the consequence™is that for the”six months *of 
winter there are an unusual number of scientific men of 
the first ability joined to such men who are always there. 
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Probably no university in the world could bring together 
so large a body of accomplished men of science as could 
be collected at once in the winter months at Washing- 
ton. The educators of America have found this out. 
Different religious bodies have found it out, and, wholly 
apart from the larger system of popular education main- 
tained by the District Commissioners and by the other 
national schools which I have named, there are five 
universities in Washington, some of which are largely 
endowed. They bring together a large number of 
students,—men and women,—who have found out the 
advantages of Washington as a place of study. There 
are a great many private schools, mostly for young 
women, which collect scholars from all parts of the 
nation. I do not wish to touch any personal suscepti- 
bilities, but I will say that there is no public library in 
America where one works with more thorough satis- 
faction than he does in the Library of Congress. The 
Carnegie Library, also, admirably administered, is an 
object-lesson for people who are learning how to ad- 
minister a public library. 

I hope this severely abridged sketch of the work of 
a capital city may give a hint to visitors as to what they 
can see and hear and learn if they want to. 

Shall I give an illustration or two? I fell in one 
evening with a distinguished metallurgist who told a 
funny story of a little house in whose scanty quarters 
he had been able to turn round and look on half the 
platinum in the world,—above, below, and on the four 
sides. And, again, I remember that Mr. Kipling told 
me that he had come to Washington to study the habits 
of some beasts in the Zodlogical Gardens. I once saw 
in Washington the largest plantigrade in the world as 
he stood on what I suppose were his hind legs, and 
reached out what I suppose was his hand to the tree 
above him. I also saw, in Washington, the greatest 
man of the nineteenth century. When my daughter 
was a little girl, I took her to the Observatory, and, as 
we came home, I said to her, ‘‘You can tell the other 
girls that you have seen the largest planet in the solar 
system through the best telescope in the world, and 
that it was shown to you_by the most distinguished 
astronomer,” Epwarp KE. Hate. 


The Appeal of Modernism. 


Good-bye, then, to confusing and misleading echoes 
of the Voice which forever speaks! Good-bye to the 
worn-out costumes of dead generations! Good-bye to 
tiresome routine and cumbrous ceremonial! Let us 
tenderly lay aside the dear old copy-books wherein we 
have scrawled and misspelled the holy words of faith 
and salvation. All honor to the monuments and mile- 
stones which mark the majestic march of God in his- 
tory! But our faces are to the future. We do not 
desert the heavenly Leader: we move at his orders 
toward new and grander victories. 

Poor, rich human heart, say good-bye also to folly 
and sin; to irreverent self-will and silly conceit; to 
worldliness, animalism, and torpid indifference; to 
unbrotherly greed and ill-will; to profane uses of the 
day and night. Learn the truth asit isin Jesus,—‘‘that 
ye put off the old man with his deeds, which are corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts,‘and that ye put on the 
new man, fashioned on the divine pattern, in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.’’ Go forth to the life of faith, 
which is the life of faithfulness, and to the service of man, 
which is the true service of God. 

O Spirit Eternal, for thy gift of life we forsake all 
else !—Rev. Charles Gordon Ames. 
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Literature. 


THE MoNGoLs IN Russia. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 
net.—This book represents on the part of 
the author a task which, to the ordinary 
reader, must seem stupendous. No casual 
notice can begin to do justice to the indus- 
try, the learning, and the sagacity brought 
by Mr. Curtin to his work of illustrating the 
annals of Russia, the people that lived 
within its borders, and the nations that sur- 
rounded and made war upon it. In a for- 
mer volume Mr. Curtin traced the course of 
Jinghis Khan across the continent of Asia, 
blighting, killing, uprooting, and tearing 
down everything that obstructed his prog- 
ress. In the early part of the thirteenth 
century the Mongols burst into Russia 
through the open spaces on the east. ‘They 
were led by the grandson of Jinghis Khan. 
This was the beginning of horrible tyrannies 
which lasted for two hundred years. As 
one reads of wholesale butcheries and the 
destruction of cities, the wonder grows that 
Russia was not left at last as barren as some 
of the steppes of Asia which have been 
desolate since that awful swarm of pagans 
swept over them. After all, the coming of 
the Mongols did not introduce disorder 
and the forces of destruction into Russia: 
it only changed the course of war and devas- 
tation. From the earliest time down to 
the thirteenth century Russia was the home 
of warring tribes. At such points as Nov- 
gorod, Kief, and Galitch prosperity would 
set in, peace would reign for a time, and 
civilization would begin to make advances. 
Then envy would be excited, and, moved by 
greed, some rival tribe or nation would come 
in to kill, burn, and spoil, carrying off hosts 
of prisoners and loads of treasure, leaving 
ruins upon which, in some astonishing way, 
business was again organized and carried 
on until success invited a new invasion. 
Some of the most strange and stirring epi- 
sodes in this early history are connected 
with the forcible introduction of Christian- 
ity. The Hungarians, the Poles, the Ger- 
mans, and the Swedes were always to be 
feared, and especially so when any of them 
became the conscious agents of the spread 
of Christianity. The archbishops and bish- 
ops were men of great authority; and in their 
interest armies advanced, cities were be- 
sieged, and provinces made desolate. As 
the result of one campaign it is said: ‘‘The 
conversion of the Kors and Livs was now 
complete to the remotest corner of the 
country, All begged for mercy: all prom- 
ised to accept baptism and the priests.’ 
The Mongols were pagans, and during the 
two hundred years of their reign Christian- 
ity was checked, but came to its own again 
on the expulsion of the Mongols, and has 
been supreme in Russia until in our time 
the infamous Pobiedonostseff, the evil 
genius of Russia, was one of its most power- 
ful rulers. 


Sons OF THE PurITANS. Boston: The 
American Unitarian Association. $1.50 
net.—Among the new books of the season 
hardly one has given the present writer 
livelier satisfaction than this, which collects 
in a single volume able biographical sketches 
of eleven noble men, distinguished, each and 
all, by culture, fine personal character, and 
unselfish devotion to high ideals of public 
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service. These are men who have left their 
impress on our own generation,—men whose 
influence we would not willingly let die, 
and who should live in the remembrance of 
their fellow-citizens not merely as names 
that signify certain achievements or posi- 
tion, but as warm, living, lovable, personali- 
ties. The importance of the book depends 
partly on the fact that of several no fuller 
biographies are available, and partly on the 
just, clear-sighted estimates of character 
which have been contributed by men, them- 
selves not less notable nor less worthy re- 
membrance. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot writes 
the introduction, and we can do no better 
than to quote from it. ‘‘These were suc- 
cessful men of affairs, but each of them 
owed his efficiency to a certain moral ideal- 
ism which is a part of the Puritan inheri- 
tance. Their conception of life and its 
uses was derived from impulses and tradi- 
tionary feelings in the blood, which are the 
distinctive, though not the exclusive, char- 
acteristics of men of the Puritan descent. 
These men illustrate many different forms 
of usefulness. One was a United States 
senator (Hoar), two were governors of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts (Russell 
and Wolcott), a fourth was an able muni- 
cipal administrator (Col. Russell), one was 
a renowned jurist (Chief Justice Gray), 
another a beloved’ physician (Morrill 
Wyman), another an influential editor and 
teacher (Prof. Dunbar), another a great 
preacher (Phillips Brooks), another a brill- 
iant soldier (Gen. Barlow), another an ad- 
ministrator of corporate trusts (William 
Henry Baldwin), another a lover of beauty 
and promotor of the health and recreation 
of the people (Charles Eliot). They were as 
diverse in temperament as in vocation,... 
but they all illustrate one principle of con- 
duct. They wanted to make their lives tell 
in the increase of freedom and the upbuild- 
ing of a happier Commonwealth... All of 
these lived simply after the old New Eng- 
land fashion . . . They were men who believed 
that this universe is ruled by a wise and 
loving God, and that the best way to love 
God is to love and serve one’s fellow-men.” 
It may be added that these men were all 
Harvard graduates, and that these sketches 
were first published in the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine, 


Some MeEmories. By Robert Collyer. 
Boston: The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. $1.25 net.—Readers of the Christian 
Register will remember that these chapters 
first appeared in this paper. Frequent in- 
quiries have been made since by those who 
wished to possess them in book form, and 
we are glad that publication has been no 
longer delayed. They stole out from the 
mists of time, Dr. Collyer relates, by no 
effort of memory, but as if they had been 
merely waiting for the quiet mornings, on 
which they were written, to take shape. 
He tells the story that his small son once 
asked him if he wrote his sermons by inspira- 
tion. ‘‘I hope so,” was theanswer. ‘Then 
why do you cross out so much?” Dr. Coll- 
yer, unlike Jones Very, holds that there 
may be an inspiration to cross out quite as 
genuine as the inspiration to write; but in 
this case it was not needed and there was no 
crossing out. The chapters are all good, 
all tender and wholesome, keeping the Coll- 
yer flavor so that one may easily imagine he 
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hears the very tones of the voice, as a good 
story reaches its point or an intimate remi- 
niscence softens the accent. ‘The Yorkshire 
boyhood with its abiding lessons of thrift, 
industry, and consecration to high ideals; 
the hard work of early manhood with its 
spiritual struggles and successes; the ‘‘sweet 
satisfactions’? or growing appreciation and 
understanding; experiences of war-times in 
the days that to some of us seem so near 
and to others so distant; the warm, grow- 
ing, loving life in Chicago; the days of the 
great fire with their sheaf of mingled recol- 
lections, -humorous and pathetic, earnest 
and tender,—all these blend into the hymn 
of thankfulness for the gifts of life, love, 
and happy usefulness. Dr. Collyer did well 
to write out for us his memories. May the 
hymn of gratitude be prolonged for years to 
come! 


THE WorLD wE Live In. By Helen 
Keller, New York: The Century Company. 
$1.20 net.—‘ While I walk about my cham- 
ber with unsteady steps, my spirit sweeps 
skyward on eagle wings and looks out with 
unquenchable vision upon the world of eter- 
nal beauty.” ‘This sentence indicates the 
spirit with which Helen Keller faces life and 
interprets it for others in these essays. 
She apologizes playfully for talking much 
about herself, throwing the responsibility 
upon her editors. ‘‘Apparently nobody 
cares what I think of the tariff, the con- 
servation of our natural resources, or the 
conflicts which revolve about the name of 
Dreyfus.... Until they give me opportu- 
nity to write about matters that are not me, 
the world must go on uninstructed and un- 
reformed, and I can only do my best with 
the one small subject on which I am al- 
lowed to discourse.””’ For many years no 
one has doubted that to Helen Keller there 
have been rich compensations for her blind- 
ness. Her world is alive, ruddy, and satis- 
fying.. Every atom of her body is a vibro- 
scope. Her senses assist and reinforce 
each other until she is not sure whether 
touch or smell tells her most about the 
world, since ‘‘Everywhere the river of 
touch is joined by the brooks of odor-per- 
ception.” Each season, each tree, each 
house, and person has a characteristic odor. 
“If many years should elapse before I saw 
an intimate friend again, I should recog- 
nize his odor instantly, in the heart of 
Africa,’ She says some very deep and true 
things about the clearest vision and the 
great truth that blindness changes not the 
course of inner realities. 


THE Book oF ‘THE LirrLe Past. 
By Josephine Preston Peabody. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50.—It is a 
good thing when a real poet writes verses 
for real children, Most children are little 
mystics, though sometimes those nearest 
them never know it and they forget it 
themselves after a time until the poet comes 
to remind them, ‘Then 
“A bolt is shot back somewhere in our 

breast 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again.” 
Perhaps that indicates that after all these 
are poems for those who remember rather 
than for the children themselves, but we 
do not think so. If it is true,as some have 
recently said,—of course it isn’t,—that the 
present generation cares nothing for poetry, 
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and that Benjamin Franklin was right when 
he lumped together all poets, ‘‘good, bad, 
rich, poor, much read, not réad at all,” in 
the same class, as “‘the mere waste paper of 
mankind,” it will at least never be true of 
all children, The quaint fancies, the name- 
less griefs, the unspoken wondering, the 
deep satisfactions, that all go to make up 
childhood, find here their interpretation in 
words touched with the flame of compre- 
‘hension, 


AMABEL CHANNICE, By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.—After the novelists who play 
with incidents and strive to present only 
action it is a refreshment and inspiration to 
turn to one who studies deep problems of 
human relations and seeks to discover the 
sources of character formation. While so- 
ciety is constituted as it is, and while human 
nature remains the same, these problems 
arise inevitably in real life, and they are fit 
material for the thoughtful writer of novels 
who has other aims than merely to enter- 
tain for the moment. Amabel is a woman 
whose youthful, momentary folly altered 
the course of her life. Nun-like she dwelt 
in seclusion, bringing up her boy and grow- 
ing unconsciously into the likeness of the 
saint, not less saintlike for having been a 
sinner, She has idealized her husband, as- 
cribing, in her lonely life, every act of his 
to heroic sympathy. When he turns to her 
for the love he has found elsewhere through 
years of unheroic living, she sees him through 
the wreck of shattered ideals. Her great 
compensation is at hand, and the story, 
wrought out to the end with delicacy and 
nobility, ends as it should. 


THE LETTERS OF JENNIE ALLEN TO HER 
FRIEND Miss Muscrove. By Grace Don- 
worth. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 
$1.50.—These letters are interesting as they 
indicate the character of the writer, a busy 
little seamstress, hopeful, sensible, and lov- 
ing, caring for other people more than for 
herself. The last letter explains how the 
love of her lodger ‘‘two floors up”? makes her 
unexpectedly happy and brims over her cup 
of satisfaction, Jennie has an unexpected 
way of putting things, sometimes uncon- 
scious humor on her part and sometimes 
quotations from her brother or others. 
The distinguishing feature of the book, how- 
ever, is the wrong spelling,—hardly to be 
called inspired spelling in this instance,— 
and this is, as a general rule, a handicap 
to a book. Moreover, spelling that was 
funny and interesting in The Real- Diary of 
a Real Boy, for instance, has no point when 
it proceeds from a woman who hears her 
nephew’s spelling lessons and shows the in- 
telligence and observation of Jennie. The 
letters appeared first in th@® Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


Women, Erc. By George Harvey. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.—Brief es- 
says on many subjects by the editor of the 
North American Review are here collected 
in a volume, as ‘‘Leaves from an editor’s 
diary.” They look at woman from unex- 
pected points of view. Her greed, for in- 
stance, is pronounced inordinate, though 
never sordid, having its root almost inva- 
riably in devotion to somebody else. Once 
grown old enough, personal association with 
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her is most profitable; but silly girls should 
receive only such consideration as courtesy 
exacts. Jealousy is declared to be one of 
her admirable attributes. Thus, in some- 
times droll but always brilliant fashion, Mr 
Harvey disctisses woman and other allied 
topics, as well as many that come frankly 
under the Etc. of the title, He is a well- 
known writer, and, although the space given 
to each topic allows no chance for extended 
treatment, the brief essays are stimulating 
to thought and always entertaining. 


From KEEL, To Kite. By Isabel Horni- 
brook. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—It is unusual for a 
woman to write a good sea story, but Miss 
Hornibrook, who writes from Gloucester, 
knows the ins and outs of bank fishing and 
ship yard life, and has even made a trip on 
a fishing vessel herself. Moreover certain 
“kite-flying skippers,’”’ one of whom pur- 
sues ‘“‘the gamey halibut amid ice floe and 
berg,” have helped out her own experience 
in order to give fidelity of detail to this ab- 
sorbing story. The life of a Gloucester 
fisherman is one of hard work and peril, 
but it certainly affords good material for 
interesting stories. Oakley Rose finds seri- 
ous difficulties in the way of his desire to 
study naval architecture, but the appren- 
ticeship which he serves, before the question 
is decided, builds character and proves his 
spirit. This is a good story. 


THE SHOULDERS oF ATLAS. By Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.—Mrs. Freeman’s pred- 
ilection for strange individualities, devel- 
oped according to some inward necessity 
rather than by conformity to ordinary 
standards of family and community, receives 
new illustration in her latest novel. She 
goes deep into phases of character that in 
their expression may seem abnormal, but 
in their roots are a part of human nature 
itself as it rises in every man, woman, and 
child, The story of Sylvia’s fancied crime 
and her atonement, and, still more, the part 
which Lucy Ayres plays in the village drama, 
show the brooding fancy of one who inter- 
prets life in universal terms. Seen or un- 
seen, she would tell us, the burden of each 
soul’s world rests upon straining shoulders, 
Happy those for whom it is sanctified by love. 


Mary WARE. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50 net.—The 
minds of many young girls have been re- 
lieved at last, now they know that the Little 
Colonel’s marriage did not necessarily mean 
the end of the books about her and her 
friends. These are bright, earnest, fun- 
loving, forward-looking girls whom Mrs. 


Johnston chooses for her heroines, stim- | 
ulating and wholesome for the girls who | 
read about them. Mary’s experiences in- | 


clude a year at Warwick Hall, 


womanly ideals of courage, patience, and | 


constancy help to shape the lives of the 
young students. Other old friends come to 
the front, and the influence of Phil in Mary’s 
development begins to assume definite shape. 
Mrs. Johnston is really a charming writer 
for young girls. 


A Fuii-pack ArioaT. By Albertus T. 
Dudley. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25.—The opening chapter of 


where | 
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Mr. Dudley’s new book for boys describes 
a Harvard-Yale football game in the Stadium 
with the spirit and exactness of knowledge 
that Mr. Dudley gained from personal ex- 
perience in athletics. Dick Melvin, now on 
the ’Varsity eleven, earns his passage to 
Europe by helping on a cattle steamer. His 
associates are not all college men, and he 
finds that football games are not the only 
field for athletic prowess. Football, how- 
|ever, has developed the resource, grit, and 
determination that help him out in time of 
need, and the story of his summer contains 
exciting incidents, including a bit of success- 
ful detective work. 


Dorotuy DaInty’s Gay Times. By Amy 
Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.—The seventh volume of the 
Dorothy Dainty Series shows this fortunate 
little girl and her beloved Nancy and the 
less agreeable Arabella and Patricia in cir- 
cumstances quite as interesting as any that 
have been described in the earlier books. 
The end of Nancy’s kidnapping adventures 
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The Bible from the Liberal 
Christian Point of View 


BY 
REV. J. A. CRUZAN 


The Bible is a spiritual but human biography 
of a nation, like other great religious literatures, 
| developing through and exemplifying the evo- 
lutionary processes of growth like the human 
| race itself, and revealing the gradual ascent of 
man in morals and in spiritual discernment. 
With its imperfections it is not, therefore, to be 
deemed infallible or the only source of man’s 
religious information and faith, which modern 
knowledge is increasing and strengthening in so 
many rational ways. 
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is not yet, and this instalment of her story 
leaves her abruptly in an unexplained sit- 
uation with Dorothy’s anxiety about her un- 
allayed. To know the outcome one must 
wait for still another volume. Miss Brooks 
writes with ease and vivacity, and there is 
no reason in the nature of things why Doro- 
thy’s story should not go on indefinitely. 


Our LITTLE GRECIAN Cousin. By Mary 
F. Nixon-Roulet. Boston: IL. C. Page & 
Co. 60 cents.—There are now nearly forty 
volumes in the Little Cousin Series, and 
nearly every nation has had its chronicler. 
They tell of child life in many lands, show- 
ing that under different names and with 
different customs child nature is ever the 
same. Little Zoe has experiences that 
could not happen in America, but they will 
be all the more entertaining for the young 
Americans who read of them, and who will 
incidentally learn something about Greece, 
its history and social life. The series has 
proved popular because the instruction is 
made entertaining and the story idea has 
not been too much subordinated. 


HELEN GRANT, GRADUATE. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.25——This is the 
sixth of the Helen Grant books, and the end 
is not yet insight. Helen has had lovers, 
but the close of her post-graduate year at 
college finds her still looking forward to ac- 
tive work instead of home-making. Miss 
Douglas describes college girls who under- 
stand how to mingle earnestness and frolic 
without spoiling either. Helen’s ideals have 
shaped her career, and she has proved her 
helpfulness to others already. For the full 
enjoyment of this book it is rather necessary 
that one should have read the preceding 
volumes. 


PETE Cow PuNncHER. By Joseph B. 
Ames. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—How a tenderfoot becomes a cow- 
boy, meeting in the process rough treat- 
ment, plenty of hard work, occasional ad- 
ventures, and now and then a bit of serious 
danger, is the story told here for boys. 
Pete liked it and won through, but there 
is no illusion thrown about the roughness 
of the life; and the call of the plains must 
be genuine to tempt any young reader to 
listen to it, for it is echoed not too alluringly 
in Pete’s experiences. The story is whole- 
somely exciting, and stands for real manli- 
ness, 


THe Carico Cat. By Charles Miner 
Thompson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.—Mr. Thompson is on the staff 
of the Youth’s Companion, and this story ap- 
peared first in that periodical. It is an en- 
tertaining tale about the mystifications 
that arose, after Mr. Peaslee, just drawn on 
the grand jury and at the height of his self- 
complacency, tried to shoot a cat, and was 
suddenly cast down from his mental emi- 
nence. The cat was all right, but the shot 
reacted most unexpectedly, involving good 
luck and bad to several other persons. The 
story is novel and amusing. 


THe CuristMas Makers’ Crus. By 
Edith A. Sawyer. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—That a club of little girls can 
have all the more fun themselves if they 
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help to make good times for others is the 
thought of this pleasantly written story. 
The Christmas Makers’ Club worked for the 
little patients of the convalescent home of 
the children’s hospital and grew deeply in- 
terested in the fortunes of the children to 
whom they gave pleasure. Their own ad- 
ventures give variety and interest to the 
story, which is especially adapted to the 
coming holiday season. 


CuristMaAS Every Day. By W. OD. 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75.—The story of the little girl who 
wished it might be Christmas every day in 
the year is just as good as it was when it was 
written sixteen years ago or more, and the 
bitterness of her experience, when the wish 
was granted, seems funnier than ever. In 
this fine setting, with wide marginal pictures 
for each of the double pages, all in colors, the 
book is wonderfully attractive and will carry 
its delightful lesson into many homes this 
Christmas season. 


Magazines. 


The November Jubilee issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion is the seven hundredth 
number of the oldest living woman’s maga- 
zine. On it the publishers have spent spe- 
cial effort, because of its anniversary feature. 
It contains, in addition to its regular depart- 
ments for women, two articles of importance 
to home dwellers and home renters. ‘These 
articles, with facts and figures, show the 
advantage of owning a home. A new novel 
by Florence Morse Kingsley, entitled “The 
Glass House,” begins in this issue. ‘There 
are also stories by Alice Brown, Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, Mary Heaton Vorse, and Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews. A _ special 
article on Eyes by Dr. Woods Hutchinson is 
in that physician’s usual crisp style. In 
addition to the usual household departments 
and the enlarged fashion department, there 
ate many novel suggestions for Christmas 
gifts, and some particularly timely advice 
regarding the buying of furs. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Pleasant Thought Year Book, com- 
piled by M. R. J. DuBois, is fairly well 
described by the title. The selections are 
such as entertain by their humor, refresh 
by their beauty, or inspire by their spirit. 
They were first put together in year-book 
form as a privately printed Christmas gift 
for friends; but their success outran the 
expectations of the compiler, and they are 
sent out toa larger circle. More than a hun- 
dred authors are here represented. The 
book is published by Henry Holt & Co. ($1 
net.) 


Lyman Abbott has put his ideal of woman- 
hood into a little volume, called The Home 
Maker, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. (75 cents net). As daughter, bride, 
wife, mother, housekeeper, philanthropist, 
saint, and grandmother this ideal is set forth 
with a precision and a tenderness of detail 
that make evident the fact that this is a 
memorial volume rather than a theoretic 
study, although it is, in a way, nobly imper- 
sonal. 


Dr. Abbott has drawn the picture of | 
a lovely, consistent life, showing a woman 
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bed 
whose monument was her home, ‘The chap- 
ter which considers ‘‘The Mother” has help- 
ful suggestions for other mothers, if they 
are willing to see them. 


Mary Allette Ayer is known as the com- 
piler of several collections of prose and 
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verse. In Keeb Your Courage Up she-has 
brought together selections that emphasize 
or repeat the call of the title. ‘These are 
“keynotes to success,’ ‘encouraging a 
cheery, steadfast optimism, an unfailing 
determination to know and follow the best 
things in life, and a confidence that, as one 


of the selections puts it, “‘the faithful per- 


formance of the commonplace is the best 
preparation for any great demand.” Rev. 
J. R. Miller, author of many books that teach 
the same lesson, contributes an introduction 
and commends the service performed by 
the compiler of these helpful quotations. 
The selections are taken from a wide range 
of writers, but no list of authors is given. 
The book is published by Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company and comes neatly boxed. 


If we do not all escape from the tyranny 
of conditions and abandon the worry habit 
now in such disrepute, it will not be for lack 
of teachers to set our feet in the right paths. 
The Emmanuel movement has reached 
thinkers whom Christian Science left un- 
stirred, and the power of the mind is shown 
definitely to be a basic principle which needs 
to be better understood. Through the 
publishing house of Frank Wagnalls & Co. 
Rev. Robert MacDonald of Brooklyn, New 
York, sends out Mind, Religion, and Health, 
a volume on mental and religious thera- 
peutics in which he glances first at the sci- 
entific and religious conditions that render 
such considerations important. He looks 
at Christian Science as trying to play a sym- 
phony on one string and succeeding toler- 
ably well; but a symphony needs an entire 
orchestra, as a violin needs four strings at 
least. The Emmanuel movement receives 
several chapters of illuminating discussion, 
written with restrained enthusiasm and a 
genuine conviction in the psychological 
principles upon which it depends ‘The 
author is a Harvard man by three degrees 
and has been university preacher. ($1.30 
net.) Another exposition of the Emman- 
uel movement and its possibilities is presented 
in Horatio W. Dresser’s new book, called 
A Physician to the Soul (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), and written from the point of view of 
a sympathizing outsider who calls this the 
most promising movement, for the moment, 
inside the Church.- As a whole, the book is 
devoted to the principles which underlie the 
work of adaptation to individual needs and 
is therefore intended largely for those who 
wish to become teachers or physicians to the 


soul, Several chapters discuss mental at- 


titudes and expound the methods of com- 
batting self-consciousness, persistent fear, 
and other drawbacks to mental freedom 
($1 net.) A third book, calculated to cul- 
tivate the hopeful, cheery habit of mind is 
Ralph Waldo Trine’s On the Open Road, 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
(50 cents net.) It presents a creed of whole- 
some living good for every body. It is 
practical and helpful. If it says nothing 
that we have not been told before or had 
beaten into us by experience, it at least 
says its message with new emphasis and 


directness. Let us not worry,—there are so. 


many reasons why we should not. If this 
saying reminds any one of the Cambridge 
lady who said that she liked to go up Wash- 
ington Street in Boston because there were 
so many stores there where she owed nothing, 
it is not the less true; and,as Mr. Trine 
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Points of View. 


I. 

I’m thankful for so many things 
*Tis hard to name them all: 
I’m glad that I am not grown up, 

But still am nice and small. 


I’m thankful that I live to-day, 
And not long, long ago 

Before my dear mamma was born, 
And all the friends I know. 


I’m thankful for my little pets, 
For every doll and toy. 

And, oh, I’m thankful I’m a girl, 
And not a horrid boy! 


Aa 
I’m thankful that it doesn’t rain, 
So I can go and play; 
I’m thankful that I’m growing big, 
And bigger every day. 


I’m thankful for a holiday, 
For football, dogs, and skates, 
For candy and all sorts of things, 
For our United States. 


I’m thankful for my rubber boots 
And that my hair won’t curl. 
And, oh, I’m thankful every day 
That I am not a girll 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Lonely Thanksgiving. 


BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


The {November twilight was fading. 
Down on the seashore the waves were dash- 
ing with a soft ‘“‘swish!”’ against the land. 
Tod and Daisy,—the little twin children of 
Mr. Sargent,—hearing the call of their 
nurse to turn from the beach, heard it with- 
out a sigh. Usually they thought it was not 
at all nice to be called away to have tea and 
to go to bed. When one—in this case two 
—comes to the age of nine, it would be nice 
to be treated not quite as a child—and to 
be allowed to sit up! But Tod and Daisy 
were good little things; and, having promised 
their father when he went away, to be obedi- 
ent, they did their very best to keep their 
word. j 
| Still, with their mother ill in bed, and a 
nurse in a white cap always looking after 
her, and another nurse, a German one, 
looking after them, life was rather dull. 

“I wish daddy would come back,’’ sighed 
Daisy, her big blue eyes clouding. ‘Tod, 
have you disremembered that to-morrow 
will be Thanksgiving Day?” 

Tod stood quite still. 

“T disremembered it,” he said, solemnly. 
“Daisy, are you sure—sure, certain?” 

“Mother’s nurse said so,” replied Daisy. 
“She said it to the doctor. She said it be a 
sad Thanksgiving for daddy, wiv his own 
mother sick in New York, and our own 
mother sick on the coast of Maine. ‘Tod, I 
do wish she would get well.” 

“T do, too,” Tod’s voice was very serious. 

They looked two rather forlorn little 
mites, when Christine came to tell them tea 
was teady. They wanted some one to talk 
to. And Christine, who had been specially 
engaged to teach them German, was a fail- 
ure from a conversational point of view. 

The doctor came after tea, and talked for 
a few minutes to the nurse in the white cap. 
Then the children heard him say, ‘‘I’ll send 
a telegram.” 
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“T wonder,” said Tod, “if, he knows it is 
Thanksgiving Day to-morrow. Daisy, won’t 
it be funny not to have any ‘Thanksgiving ?”’ 

“T think we will have a Thanksgiving,” 
said Daisy. ‘‘Just you and me, Tod—down 
on the beach.” 

All through the long morning, while 
Christine knitted, they played about her on 
the beach. She did not know what they 
catried down inside their sailor blouses,—a 
piece of cake, left from last night’s tea; a 
few chocolate drops, the last of the last box 
which daddy had brought them; half a big 
apple and two small pears. ‘These they put 
on a large, flat rock, called the table. 
sheltered from Christine’s view by a tall, 
tall pointed rock, and she sometimes called 
them to come from behind it. But to-day, 
as the air was mild, she knitted on and left 
them in peace. 

After lunch—which was their dinner— 
they took down their table napkins in the 
narrow silver rings. Christine wondered 
what kept them so good! Some one had 
dropped a few maple leaves while driving 
past, and these Daisy stuck in the rings, 
while Tod spread the table napkins for table- 
cloths. 

“It’s going to be a nice Thanksgiving 
dinner, even if it isn’t turkey and pudding,” 
said’ Lod: Only7/—— 

“T know,” said Daisy, tears in her eyes, 
answering: to the tears in his. “It’s a little 
—lonely, Tod—isn’t it? Just youand me?” 

“We could ask Christine,” suggested Tod. 

‘““She never, never would understand,” 
replied Daisy, shaking her head. ‘And 
she might call us in, Tod.” 

Tod agreed. 

“And there wouldn’t be much to eat,’ he 
added. “Tod, you better say grace, for 
you’re the boy,” Daisy’s tones were a little 
happier. ‘And then we’ll begin our Thanks- 
giving.” 

But Tod suddenly shook his head, ‘The 
tiny rock table, with its apple (the cut side 
hidden, so that it looked like a whole one!), 
its two pears, each on a leaf, its fragments 
of cake, and its few candies, seemed very 
poor compared with last ‘Thanksgiving’s 
dinner. But it was not the good things he 
wanted, it was something more. 

“‘Daisy,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish mother was well 
enough to come!” 

“TI do, too,” Daisy was beginning to cry. 

“We can’t be very thankful—with no one 
at our dinner,’’ went on Tod. ‘‘I—I—don’t 
think we want such a lonely Thanksgiving, 
Daisy.”’ 

But a thought had come to Daisy. || 

“Tod,” she said, “don’t you remember, 
daddy said once: ‘There is always something 
to be thankful for’? I think, maybe, Tod, 
we ought to keep Thanksgiving, just ’cos 
mother’s too sick to keep it.” 

“Then Vll say grace,” agreed Tod. ‘For 
what—we are ’bout to receive, may the Lord 
make us truly thankful’’— 

They little knew what they were ‘about 
to receive,’ for just then Christine called 
them—called them loudly. 


“So like Christine.”’ sighed Tod. “Just 
when we begin.” 

“Oh, hark! That was daddy!” cried 
Daisy. ‘Yes, it was.” 


In another moment Mr. 
appeared round the corner. 
the children in his arms. 

“Did my chickens know that the doctor 


Sargent had 
He caught both 


It was|- 
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says mother is much better?” he asked. 
“T came, very much afraid, and now all is 
going well.”’ 

“Then we can have a really truly Thanks- 
giving,” cried Tod. “This is such a very 


little one.”’ 
“Is this Thanksgiving?” asked their 
father. ‘‘Oh, we’ll make a better one to- 


night: you shall see mother for a minute.” 
The twins leaned behind his back to speak 
to each other. 
“That won’t be a lonely Thanksgiving,” 
they said, both at once.” 


Susan’s Manners. 


There was once a little girl, and her name 
was Susan. She was good on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and bad all the rest of the week. 
And her mother often used to say, “Oh, 
Susan, Susan, why can’t you always, have 
on your Tuesday and Friday manners?” 

Susan said, “I can’t wear my best man- 
ners every day, or I’ll wear them all in holes.” 

‘So her mother sighed, and said, ‘Yes, I 
suppose you are right: but I wish I knew a 
place where I could buy manners that were 
made out of sail-cloth, or awning material, 
or something that would wear well.” 

When Susan wasn’t wearing her Tuesday 
and Friday manners, she kept them in a 
paper box in her top bureau drawer. But 
one day she forgot to put the box away, and 
left it on the floor. Bridget thought it was 
meant to be thrown away, so she carried it 
off to the kitchen with the rest of the rub- 
bish, and burned it up in the fire next morn- 
ing. 

That day was Friday, and Susan’s mother 
had been looking forward to it since Tuesday. 
But, when she came down to the breakfast 
table, there was Susan trying to do juggling 
tricks with the cups and saucers. Susan’s 
mother sank into a chair. 

“Susan!’? she cried. 
Friday!” 

“It as Friday,” said Susan, still playing 
with the breakfast dishes. 

‘Then where,’ said Susan’s mother, ‘‘are 
your manners ?”’ 

“Bridget burnt them up,” said Susan. 
“Tm so glad. Now I don’t have to behave 
any more,” and she threw a breakfast plate 
at the chandelier. 

As soon as Susan’s mother had finished 
breakfast she put on her bonnet and tied the 
strings firmly under her chin, put her um- 
brella under her arm and went out. 

“T can stand it,” she said, ‘‘when Susan is 
good two days in the week, but, if she’s never 
going to be good’’— And Susan’s mother 
shook her head and walked faster. At last 
she came to a little brown house, and she 
rapped at the door with the handle of her 
umbrella. 

“Come in,’ said a voice, and Susan’s 
mother went in. The room was bright and 
cheery, and before the fire sat a little old 
woman in a white cap with pink bows on it. 
She was Susan’s fairy godmother, and it was 
she who had given Susan her manners. 

Susan’s mother sank into a chair and 
sighed. ‘‘Susan’s manners got burned up 
this morning,” she said. 

‘“How careless!’’ said the little old lady. 

Susan’s mother shook her head, “I 
don’t know what I’m ever going to do,” she 
sighed. 

“There, there,”’ said the little old lady, 


‘IT thought it was 
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jumping up and running to a cupboard. 
“Don’t you fret. Ill give her some man- 
ners finer and better than she ever had be- 
fore.” 

“Oh, please don’t!’ cried Susan’s mother. 
“That was just the trouble. The manners 
she had were so fine that she couldn’t wear 
them every day. But, if you have some 
manners that are both good and strong, I 
should be extremely grateful.” 

“YPve just the thing for you,” cried the 
little old lady, and she came out with a box 
of manners in one hand and a small chain 
and padlock, like a bracelet, in the other. 

“There now,” she said, ‘‘you put these 
manners on Susan, lock them on with the 
padlock, and keep the key.” 

So Susan’s mother did, and from that time 
on Susan was the best-behaved little girl in 
town. She was so polite that she always 
courtesied whenever she spoke to anybody, 
till at last it got on her mother’s nerves so 
that she had to unlock the padlock and let 
her out once in a while.—Elzabeth C. Wade, 
in Children’s Magazine. 


Donald’s Mistake. 

Donald and Duncan, the Peabody twins, 
were always together: they never wanted 
to be out of each other’s sight for a minute. 
Mamma dressed them exactly alike, and 
searcely anybody could tell them apart. 
Even nurse made funny mistakes sometimes. 
They were as straight and strong and bonny 
a pair of little lads as one often sees, and, 
when they were out for a walk, people would 
say, “There are the pretty Peabody twins!” 
But, when they stopped to say good-morning, 
they had to greet them together as Donald 
and Duncan, for they never knew which 
was which. 

The twins had a big heap of sand in the 
back yard, and they-never tired of playing 
with it. Donald was making a cavern, and 
Duncan a big house by its side, when nurse 
came to take them in for their afternoon 
nap. 

Duncan was rather sleepy, and started 
readily enough; but Donald was anxious to 
perfect his work, lest it might cave in, and 
he begged to stay just a few minutes longer. 

Duncan dropped to sleep at once, and 
nurse went downstairs. At the foot she 
was met by Mrs. Peabody, who wanted her 
to go down to the store and match some lace, 
that the dressmaker might not be delayed. 

“J will take Master Donald along with 
me,” she said, and accordingly the little boy 
went off with his nurse to the big department 
store, leaving Duncan alone on his pretty 
white bed upstairs. 

“T wish Duncan could have come too,” 
said Donald, for he began to feel lonely for 
the brother who was so constantly at his 
side. 

“Never mind, we shan’t be gone long.’ 

Donald trotted happily on, still wishing, 
however, that Duncan’s hand was in his. 

At the big store they passed counter after 
counter, till they came to the place where 
laces were sold. Then nurse and the sales- 
girl were busy matching the bit of lace that 
mamma had sent, and Donald was left to 
himself. He strayed from nurse’s side, and 
walked along toward a great stairway. Then 
he suddenly stood still and stared—there was 
a little boy that looked—yes, just looked 
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like Duncan! It was Duncan! And he had 
stopped to stare at him! With a glad cry 
Donald sprang forward, and with arms out- 
stretched he ran to meet his twin. 

And then—thump went poor little Donald 
against a big plate-glass mirror. It was only 
himself he had seen after all! 

The ladies clustered around him, and nurse 
hurried up, for the little boy was sobbing 
with both pain and humiliation. To think 
that he could have made such a mistake! 
The shoppers laughed; how could they help 
it? But Donald didn’t feel a bit like laugh- 
ing. 

At home, of course, mamma asked how he 
had bumped his head, and nurse told the 
story. Then mamma and the dressmaker 
laughed, it was such a funny mistake, and 
Donald went up to bed feeling rather sorrow- 
ful. But Duncan waked up, and he had to 
be told. He looked at Donald, his eyes 
shining. 

“Why-ee!”’ he cried, and then he laughed. 

And, of course, it would never do not to 
laugh when your twin laughed, so Donald 
laughed, too!—Emma C. Dowd, in Sunday 
School Times. 


Their Secret. 


Thanksgiving Day at grandma’s house 
Is just the jolliest thing; 

She lets you wander everywhere, 
She treats you like a king. 


She asks you what you like the best, 
As though you were a man; 

She doesn’t say, ‘‘ Not good for you,’ 
She says, “‘ Eat all you can.” 


She says, ‘‘He’s like his father,” 
And then her voice grows low 
And trembles just a little— 
I wonder why ’tis so. 


? 


For father always laughs at this, 
And presses grandma’s hand, 
Till she smiles back so happily. 
I guess they understand. 
—Phila Butler Bowman, 


Sugarplums for going to School. 

This is what the little boys and girls in 
Germany, especially in Saxony, receive. 

According to the law, education proper 
must begin at seven years; but, long before 
that, little Hansel and Gretel have been in 
the kindergarten learning to braid mats, 
prick, sew, and lay sticks in pretty forms, 
and make Christmas and birthday presents 
for mother and father, and have learned so 
much else besides that one begins to wonder 
that the little heads can hold it all! And it 
is on this, the most important day of their 
lives, when they go for the first time to the 
kindergarten that the sugarplums are given. 

I remember a little story published several 
years ago in Kindergarten Review about when 
Mary Anna “went up the street and along 
the street till she came to the kindergarten.”’ 
That was on her first day, too; but Mary 
Anna did not have sugarplums, at least it 
did not say so in the story. 

These little boys and girls in Saxony and 
in Berlin, too, call it a very big treat to go 
to kindergarten for the first time; and why 
shouldn’t they? Mothers and grandmothers 
and aunts all combine to make it a day of 
great rejoicing, and huge cornucopias are 
sent to the school to be_distributed on_their 
coming out. 

These cornucopias are of different sizes, ' 
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some ten to twelve inches long, some twenty- 
five or even. thirty inches. They are made 
of strong cardboard and covered with bright 
colored paper and trimmed at the top with 
gold lace. The decorations are scrapbook 
pictures, and some have suitable mottoes, 
as Lerne was, dann hast du was (“Learn, 
and you will have something’’), so that the 
children do not think that school is to be all 
toys and sugarplums. 

Where do these Zuckertitten, as they are 
called, come from? That’s the interesting 
point! Why, from the sugarplum-tree to be 
sure! In smaller places the sugarplum-tree 
has fruit for three or four first days at school, 
not only the one eventful first. But the 
hard-hearted makers of laws have forbidden 
it in Dresden and other cities, nor are the 
sugarplums given in the school as formerly. 
The children are, except in rare cases, met 
by mothers or aunts on the way out, and the 
cornucopias are given to them. 

I have forgotten to say what is in the 
cornucopias, and that is the most important 
thing of all; for you cannot eat the bags, 
they are only pretty to look at. There are 
cakes of chocolate, Marzipan, the popular 
almond paste of Germany, biscuits, ginger 
cakes of various kinds, besides an apple, an 
orange, and nuts! Quite enough for one 
child in one day, isn’t it?—J. Macklin 
Beattie, in Kindergarten Review. 


A Doctor’s Messenger, 

In the north of Scotland there is a doctor 
who has to drive many miles to visit some of 
his patients. He takes with him several 
carrier-pigeons and sends them back to his 
office with a message asking for the prescrip- 
tions that need to be made up and sent at 
once, ‘Then these reach the sick person very 
soon. If any of these patients living far off 
are so ill that they;may need to have the 
doctor come again to see them,¥he leaves 
pigeons with them which can be sent to him 
with a line asking him to come.—The Cen- 
tury Path, 


Cheery hearts and smiling faces, 
Gentle speech and ways, 

Makes a cloudy, dull Thanksgiving, 
Sunniest of days. 


A small boy was ambitious to be considered 
a skilful artist, which he was not. He drew 
on the blackboard a long, shapeless some- 
thing, and, when asked what it was, replied, 
“Tt’s the tail of a dreadful dragon.” ‘But 
where’s the dragon?” ‘Oh, it wouldn’t do 
to draw him, he’s such a dreadful dragon.” 
New Century Journal, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
hath, ALL GROCERS AND DRuGGISTS, 
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Our Country’s Thanksgiving. 


BY SHELDON C, CLARK, 


God of our Union, firm and strong, 
A nation’s thanks to thee ascend; 
A nation of thy children throng, 
An anthem in thy name to blend. 


Our country is our hope and home, 
Won by our mothers and our sires, 

Who o’er the stormy sea did come, 
And lighted here their altar-fires. 


We thank thee for a Christian land, 

Where thought and speech and press are free; 
Where culture, justice, vote expand 

Our sacred charter—Liberty. 


As thou hast poured unstinted good, 
May we with other nations deal; 
The God-hood, thus, the Brotherhood 

Revealing, speed the common-weal. 


*Mid floating enginery of death 

We hear a song that does not cease,— 
A dove-like voice in underbreath— 

The song of Universal Peace. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


According to Pastor C. M. D’Aubigné, the 
French Protestants have nobly solved the 
problems presented them by the separation 
of Church and State in France. This sepa- 
ration implied a loss of $300,000 a year, yet 
their home and foreign missions, Bible, 
tract, and Sunday-school, ‘Temperance, 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Societies, 
and innumerable charitable institutions— 
for which the French Protestants spend an 
aggregate annual sum of $1,000,o0o0o—con- 
tinue their work just as before. To this 
great sum must be added a further $400,000 
for the support of their churches, 

Abbé Klein, who has been one of the 
leaders in introducing the more advanced 
ideas dubbed ‘‘Americanism”’ into the 
French Catholic world, has been relieved of 
his duties as lecturer at the Catholic Insti- 
tute in Paris, and made harmless by pro- 
motion to an honorary professorship. There 
are all kinds of ways to stifle the modern 
spirit in the Roman clergy. 

A prominent Modernist of Paris, M. 
Portal, has been removed from his post as 
governor of the Seminary of St. Vincent de 
Paul. He was editor of the Revue Anglo- 
Romain in whose columns the writings of 
Loisy, Hemmer, etc., appeared. 

By order of the Roman See the most 
learned of American Catholic reviews, the 
New York Review, has discontinued publica- 
tion. Its subscribers have been returned 
their money. Founded some years ago, as 
the organ of the theological seminary of New 
York, situated at Dunwodie, its editors were 
Prof, James Driscoll and two of his associates 
in the faculty, Revs. M. Brady and Francis 
Duffy. Long suspected of Americanism, 
the articles contributed to the journal in 
question by Rev, Edward Hanna, professor 
of the Catholic Seminary of Rochester, by 
Father McSorley of the Paulists, and Abbé 
Clifford, have caused this action, Father 
Hanna will be. recalled as the priest whom 
Archbishop Riordon of San Francisco de- 
sired as his cogdjutor, and against whom a 
furious onslaught was made by the ultra- 
Romanists. 

Still more, the Vatican is persecuting the 
editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia, now 
in course of publication in the United States, 
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and has taken notable exception to an arti- 
cle on ‘Absolution,’ by Prof. Hanna. The 
chief editors of the Encyclopedia, Drs. Ed- 
ward Pace, Thomas Shahan, and the Jesuit 
Father Wynne, suspected of Modernism, 
have been asked to come to Rome for ex- 
planations, Father Wynne has already 
obeyed the summons. 

The Jewish professor, Feilbogen, who, 
while in’ Rome, received the communion at 
the hands of the pope, but spat out the 
sacred wafer, to the great scandal of his 
fellow-worshippers, has been deprived of 


his university position by the Austrian au-! 


thorities, although it is claimed he offered 
to become a Catholic in order to atone for 
his indiscretion, In any case little sym- 
pathy can be felt for the offender. 

A little work of one hundred pages by 
Prof. Marcel Hebert of the new University of 
Brussels treats of Pragmatism and its re- 
ligious values, The writer gives a brief 
exposition of the writings of American, 
English, French, and Italian advocates of 
this new phase of thought, which he finds, 
however, foreshadowed in Plato, Aristotle, 
the Scholastics, Kant, Schopenhauer, Comte, 
etc. In turn, the moralism of Secretan, the 
Fideism of Pascal, Ritschl, and Menegoz, 
the symbolism of Loisy, Le Roy, and 
Tyrell, and the religious pragmatism of 
Profs. James and Schiller, are set forth. 
Prof. Hebert concludes with an adverse 
judgment upon Pragmatism, as insufficient 
and paradoxical in character, 

Father Hyacinthe (Loyson): recently 
gave at the cathedral in Geneva a confer- 
ence on “The Religious Question in the 
Twentieth Century.” The speaker appeared 
in stole and gown, and began by repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer. His address was in 
three parts: 1. The End of Religions; 2, 
The Immutability of Religion; 3. The 
Transformations of Religions. 

In a public letter, published in a Floren- 
tine journal, Father Hyacinthe commends 
a recent pamphlet, anonymously published, 
but written by clericals, demanding the 
abolition of the celibacy of the clergy. ‘‘My 
illustrious friend, just deceased,’ writes 
Pére Hyacinthe, ‘Monsignor Riecher-Passa- 
voli, of the order of the Capuchins, arch- 
bishop of Iconium, preacher to the pope, and 
provost of the Chapter of St. Peter’s, has 
said to me more than once that the celibacy 
of the priests and monks, as it has been 
practised for a long time past, was one of the 
deepest sores, although the least recognized, 
or rather the least acknowledged, of the 
Church. Pope Pius IX. himself said to 
P, d’Alzon, founder and first superior of 
the Assumptionists, “Pray for the priests: 
the half of the Catholic clergy are in the 
mire [nelle fanga]!”’ I had this from the 
mouth of P. d’Alzon himself. It is true, 
however, that the pope excepted the French 
clergy.” Pére Hyacinthe urges that a re- 
form in this respect be at once begun in 
the church, 

In reply to this letter a Roman Catholic 
organ of Geneva exhausts itself in scurrilous 
abuse of Father Hyacinthe, 

In a recent work, ‘“‘ Une Reforme Urgente”’ 
(Paris, Fischbacher), Olliff Petavel pleads 
for the introduction of the theory of Con- 
ditional Immortality in our contemporary 
evangelization. 

The Fifth Congress of German Abstainers 
met at Frankfort-on-the-Maine October 
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1-5. Among the topics treated were: ‘‘Al- 
coholism and Immortality,’ ‘Brewers’ 
Wisdom and Brewers’ Fables,’ ‘A Mis- 
sion for Woman,” ‘‘Local Option,’’ “Alco- 
hol and the Kitchen,” ‘The Alcohol Issue 
and the Academically Trained ‘Teacher.’ 
Among the speakers were a number of prom- 
inent university professors, physicians, 
chemists, ete. The proceedings and papers 
will appear in print. 

According to Die Flamme, there are 14 
crematories and 70 cremation societies in 
Germany, despite the opposition of the 
Church-and government. The one in Ber- 
lin has 3,940 members. Up to date 13,614 
bodies have been incinerated since 1878. 
England has 13 crematories and 6,158 cre- 
mations since 1885. Italy is credited with 
28 crematories and over 6,500 cremations 
since 1876; Switzerland 4, and 3,129 crem- 
atories since 1889; France with only 2; 
the United States with 33, and more than 
35,732 cremations, 

The number of theological students in 
Germany has dropped from 4,572 in 1886 
to 2,106 in 1908,—about 50 per cent. loss. 
On the other hand, the number of students 
of Roman Catholic theology has increased 
from 1,163 to 1,785 during the same period. 

Mr, Mustapha Lourdey Bey, doctor of 
laws of Constantinople, explains, in an ar- 
ticle contributed to a Parisian journal, that 
the new régime in Turkey is in conformity 
with the precepts of Islam. The elective 
principle has been practised since the first 
institution of Mohammedanism, Bek, Omer, 
Osman, Ali, four celebrated rulers, were 
presidents of their ancient republic. In 
conclusion the writer makes this remark- 
able statement: ‘‘The Ottoman nation is not 
composed solely of Mussulmans. It includes 
also Christians and Jews, and outside of 
religious questions there is a dominant 
character, a national sentiment, which is 
well expressed in the words of Memik 
Kémal, the great Ottoman poet and patriot, 
who says, ‘‘The spark of truth is elicited 
by the collision of ideas.” 

A recent article in a Hamburg newspaper 
estimates that the church establishments of 
the States constituting the German empire 
cost the latter 101,174,200 marks (about 
twenty-five million dollars), On the public 
or state schools there will be expended this 
year by these states 301,330,900 marks 
(about seventy-five million dollars). 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of Germany now number 1,932, with 114,781 
members and 50,531 junior members. ‘They 
own 114 buildings valued at nearly two 
million dollars and report an income of 
$35,000, There are in addition many inde- 
pendent associations for the Christianiza- 
tion of young men, The Evangelical Boys’ 
societies number 2,242 with 120,927 members. 

There are, furthermore, 1,100 Roman 
Catholic associations for young men in Ger- 
many, with an aggregate of 150,000 members, 
ranging from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age. To this must be added 1,100 associa- 
tions of Roman Catholic apprentices with 
329 hospices and about 80,000 members, 
ranging from eighteen to twenty-two years 
of age. There are also 122 Roman Catholic 
associations of clerks with 13,000 members. 
Per contra, the Socialistic organizations of 
young men count only 15,000 members. 

The British Postal Mission is trying new 
departures, with no little success. One was 
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the offer of literature in the Giornale d’ Italia, 
a paper of modernist tendencies published 
in Rome, Correspondents wrote from many 
towns asking for Unitarian books in Italian. 
The B. & F. U. A. have only one tract in 
Italian, ‘‘Unitarian Christianity Explained,”’ 
and if, as appears likely, this movement 
grows, more Unitarian works will need 
translation. Several works have been put 
into Braille for the benefit of the blind. 

The Buddhists have a temple in London 
at 14 Bury Street, W.C. The first story is 
devoted to a bazaar of Buddhist literature 
and curios from Oriental countries. A 
newspaper, tracts, books, conversations, 
sermons, and services are the means em- 
ployed to convert the Western world to the 
teachings of Buddha. ‘The soul of the move- 
ment is Ananda Maitreya, a missionary 
from Rangoon, Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids 
of Oxford, a Christian, is the chairman of the 
society. Prof. Lanman of Harvard is a 
vice-president. 

There are 300 sects represented by the 
London churches. The new Mormon ‘“‘tem- 
ple” at South Tottenham is the latest addi- 
tion, In the East End there are at least 
two Chinese joss-houses, The Malays can 
worship in their temple near St. George’s 
Street, East; the Parsees bow down to the 
Sun in an upper room in Bloomsbury; and 
the Mohammedan has a choice of mosques in 
different parts of London. . 

Rev. J. Tyssul-Davis, who took part in 
the Boston International Congress and made 
a delightful speech at the Fairhaven meet- 
ing, has since accepted the principalship of a 
college at Colombo, Ceylon. The Inquirer 
prints a communication from him, a portion 
of which the readers of this column of the 
Register will find of interest :— 

“During the three months I have resided 
in Colombo, the Psalmist’s cry for his hills 
has simply haunted me, Let me explain 
that this important gateway to the East, 
the city where a hundred nations meet, 
stands no higher than twelve feet or fifteen 
feet above sea-level; and inland are miles of 
marshland and stagnant water. Ancient 
miracles told of the island become quite 
credible when one considers that malarial 
fever is not known here, With the crowded 
population and the open drains, and the 
jungle habits of a large proportion of the 
inhabitants, and scorn of the principles of 
sanitation, one would expect plague and 
cholera to be rife, It is not so, It is said 
that cholera and plague germs cannot stand 
the heat of the plains of Ceylon, Indeed, 
the sun beats so fiercely upon us that for 
the European tolerable existence is only 
possible in the shade, and little by little 
his energy leaks away, and leaves him a 
creature of ethereal and transparent white- 
ness, Even his intellect is said gradually 
to weaken, and the time comes when he 
accepts the feudal conditions of society, 
and its benevolent despotism, and allows 
himself to be treated as a pampered Sybar- 
rite, as though he had never heard the words 
‘democracy’ or ‘the dignity of labor,’ or 
ever read Carlyle or Ruskin, Missionary 
enterprise means here the conjugation of the 
verb ‘to sprawl,’ and organizing native 
industry from the easy chair. The chances 
for starting liberal religious services in 
Colombo are very remote. My own ener- 
gies spent in the moral charge of fifteen 
- masters and four hundred and fifty students 
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reading in the Buddhist College leave no 
margin for that undertaking. 

“J never preached so much in my life as 
nowadays, but it is not from a pulpit; and I 
do not doubt that my work as an education- 
alist is as useful and as sacred as the minis- 
try cf the Word. ‘The only difference is that 
it is a daily and almost hourly duty, that 
my hearers are the young (whose ages run 
from ten to twenty-five), and that it is 
delivered to those who chiefly are votaries 
of the compassionate Buddha, Every 
morning we begin our work with a verse of 
adoration to this master, and end our day 
with a different tribute. Every day we 
recite the five precepts and all discipline 
is founded upon them.” 


Historic Memorials. 


The executive committee of the late 
Boston Congress of Religious Liberals issued, 
some months ago, an appeal for American 
subscriptions towards two historic 'memo- 
rials, now in process of erection,—the Ref- 
ormation (Calvin) Monument at Geneva 
and the Servetus Monument at Vienne, 
France, both of which were endorsed by 
the late Congress. 

The committee herewith acknowledge 
the following subscriptions sent in response 
to their appeal, and take the occasion to once 
more commend it to the generous interest 
of the members of the International Congress, 
and all sympathizers with religious sincerity 
and freedom throughout the United States. 
All moneys may be sent to the secretary of 
the committee. 

FOR THE SERVETUS MONUMENT. 
Goy. Corts Guild |r Gewee oe ke 
George Wigglesworth, Esq... .....-..-.-- 
Hon. H. W. Lawrence, Salt Lake 
Clarence B. Humphreys 
Brthuc dc david eee eke 
Rey. J. J. Summerbell, D.D., Dayton, Ohio . - 
Francis Cutting, San Francisco 
Rev. Samuel Co Beane, DiDieee. . 5. - . - - 
Dr. George L. Cary 
Rev. William F. Skerrye 
H. Lincoln Chase 
Mrs. George S. Talcott 
Mrs. Frederick H. Churchill 
Judge F. C. Lowell : 
Arthur B. Emmons, Newport, R.I. 
Rey. Robert S. Morison 


First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia 
Miss Mary Dewey 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte 
Rev. A, H. Robinson, Newbury, N.Y. -. . . - 
Rey. Henry W. Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich. saa 
Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore. . - 
Rey. Antoinette B. Blackwell . . 

FOR THE CALVIN MONUMENT. 
President Franklin C. Southworth 
George Wigglesworth, Esq... ....-..-..- 


Hon. H. W. Lawrence, Salt Lake... ...- - 1.30 
Clarence B: Humphreys")>) . . 2. - 1.00 
Acthur ‘ToLytian sSacjaree. - . ae 10.00 
Francis Cutting, San Francisco . . . ..- . - - 1.00 
Rey. William F. Skerrye........-..-.-- 1.00 
Ri daproin Clemers geogee  .  e -50 
Dire "Gemrpeip. Paro ee, te 2.00 
Mrs. Frederick H. Churchill .. ...-.-.- 2.00 
Tudgs £20) Loeriveyseee i - eC 10.00 
Arthur B. Emmons, Newport, R.I. . ...- - - 10.00 
Rov Melvin BrandoWaseee. . .- = - - - 1.00 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia 5.00 
Rey cues Wt. Wendueowtee. we eC 5.00 
Rey. A. H. Robinson, Newbury, N.Y. .- - - 1.00 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich. 7 2.50 
Rey. Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore. . - 3.00 

2,00 


Rey. Antoinette B. Blackwell 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Secretary of the Committee. 
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Edward B. Haff. 


BY M. L. H. 


On Sunday morning, November 1, a plain 
bronze tablet was given to the Unitarian 
church in Northampton, Mass., bearing the 
following inscription :— 

“In grateful memory of Edward B. Hall, 
first pastor of this church, 1825-1830. 
Born in Medford, Mass., September 2, 1800, 
graduated from Harvard college, 1820, died 
in Providence, R.I., March 9, 1866. A per- 
suasive preacher, a devoted pastor, wise in 
counsel, tender in hours of affliction, untiring 
in works of mercy, zealous in public affairs, 
loyal member of the chosen band of New 
England ministers in whose ranks American 
Unitarianism found its birth.” 

The tablet, placed in the front panel of the 
pulpit, is the gift of Rev. Edward H. Hall, 
D.D., of Cambridge, who thus gives ex- 
pression to a filial and honoring affection. 
The address of Dr. Hall, which accompanied 
the presentation, was in part the following :— 

“The beginnings of the Northampton so- 
ciety claimed little attention from the world 
in those days, but were no less a note- 
worthy event in our New England history. 
As much enthusiasm and moral initiative, 
as much personal sacrifice and vision of 
the future, may go into a small movement 
as into a great. It was a significant mo- 
ment when the 200 men and women of this 
little village assembled in their town hall 
to secure for themselves and children a 
more reasonable worship. It meant that 
the mighty mental agitation so keenly felt 
along the Massachusetts seaboard, was not 
confined to those regions alone, but, like all 
such genuine awakenings, arose unbidden 
in many points at once.” 

The young preacher, Edward Brooks 
Hall, who listened to this western call, came 
from the very home of the new liberal faith. 
He had studied under such of its apostles 
as Andrews Norton and Henry Ware, Sr., 
and among his classmates in college were 
Ezra S. Gannett, William H. Furness, 
Alexander Young, and Calvin Lincoln, all 
noted in the early annals of the Unitarian 
clergy. 

He remained but three years with these 
his first parishioners, being obliged by frail 
health to resign his work, a work full of labor 
and devotion, creating permanent ties of 
affection with the little flock. In a small 
diary the following is written of the pioneer 
ministry of those days:— 

“October, 1827: I performed several 
missions for the purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with the state of religious feeling 
in Hampshire and Berkshire, forming Uni- 
tarian associations, preaching and the like. 
Rode in all about 420 miles, formed five 
associations, did something toward six or 
eight others, preached in eight different 
towns, and on the whole was greatly en- 
couraged by the progress of liberal views 
of religion.” 

A few years later his health was sufficiently 
recovered to enable him to assume the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational Church 
in Providence, R.I., which he held until his 
death in 1866. 

‘It is in memory of those ancient days, 
and in honor of a spiritual ancestry which 
we are glad to recognize, that we are gathered 
here to-day. It is pleasant to recall amid 
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such different scenes the sacred hours of 
a century ago, vivid with new aspirations 
and great hopes, when Unitarianism began 
its career. As a descendant of those faith- 
ful men I take filial pleasure now in placing 
here this unpretending memorial of the birth 
hour of your parish, and of the young pastor 
who gave to it the earlier hours of a long 
and devoted ministry.” 

The first boy baptized in the church was 
Christopher Clarke, who at the age of eighty- 
two years, “still aflame with youthful zeal, 
born of and nourished by the principles im- 
bibed in this church,’”’ accepted the tablet 
in behalf of the parish. In his remarks 
he said :— 

“T believe I am the only living person 
who has in mind all the history of this parish, 
having been in active membership during 
almost the whole period of its existence. I 
think you will agree with me that the cove- 
nant upon which this church was founded is 
a model of simplicity and lofty Christian 
purpose, worthy of adoption by the Church 
Universal. 

“We, disciples of Jesus Christ, having a 
firm belief in his religion, do hereby engage 
to walk together as a Christian church, in 
the faith and order of the gospel.” 

The hymn, “Let Children tell the Mighty 
Deeds,” was sung, and the pastor, Rev. 
Frederick H. Kent, in a few appropriate 
words, closed a most interesting and mem- 
orable service. He said in part:— 

“This memorial of the past, intrusted to 
our care,—what is it but the symbol of 
the divine commission which generation 
passes on to generation, summoning each 
in turn to faithful service? The day after 
the society was organized, one of its founders, 
a loyal woman, wrote to a friend what may 
well be a prayer and watchword of your souls. 
I would have it engraved on every heart. 
Through all changing conditions, all chang- 
ing methods,—through the generations facing 
each its own part of the task,— this is the 
sacred purpose of this church, the task that 
is set it to do, the task that is yours and 
mine. May God help us to be faithful, 
that the pure flame here kindled may burn 
with a more equal lustre; that it may en- 
lighten many understandings, and purify 
many hearts, making them fit inhabitants 
of that kingdom which, here on earth, or 
in whatever part of God’s great house we 
may be, must still be the object of all our 
aspirations!’’ 

All united in singing,— 

“For all the saints, who from their labors 
rest, 

Who Thee by faith before the world con- 

fessed, 

Thy natne, O Father, be forever blessed, 

Alleluia!’’ 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, November 10. “There were pres- 
ent Messrs. Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Homer, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, 
Southworth, and Williams, and Mrs. Cool- 
idge and Mrs. Keyes. - In the absence of the 
secretary on missionary service in the West, 
Mr. George W. Fox was chosen secretary 
pro tem, 5 
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After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. Fox, the treasurer presented 
the following statement for October, 1908:— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1908... ........-.+++-- $40,410.11 

romvdonations. erraneet. cvs .cseav ents 3,780.41 

Income of invested funds...........-- 5,340.49 
Interest on bank deposits.........-.+- 145-33 
Special Fund, amount withdrawn from 
special deposit to be used for special 
DULDOSCSREEMTMIIES .. os cs is- ce saves LO;000i0> 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans. .......:..... 2,575.00 
International Council, sale of books, 
Cc 14.78 
Books soldmete men. .s'. 6... sn asaetes 594.53 
AilOtHer NOULCESHME «oa... os cewas enc 4.50 
$62,865:15 
EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary purposes..................- $10,961.74 
Books and tracts for free distribution. ... . 333-59 
Books published for sale. .............. 1,591.44 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. .. . 1,372.09 
Expenses’of Unitarian Building. ......... 369.48 
General $investments and other funds, 

AMOuURbINVESIedae des os 6. 2s sc emieepere 2,502.60 
Investment_Church Building Loan Fund, 
GE ir ool. bthu0 60 eee eer 2,500.00 

Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1908............002++ -43)233-61 

i $62,865.15 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :-— 


Voted, That an appropriation of $75 be made for the 
payment of the insurance on Channing Chapel, Winter 
Harbor, Me. 

Voted, That the Association accept the trust of the West 
Roxbury Meeting-house upon the condition named by the 
present owners, to be incorporated in the deed. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he 
is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association to sign, affix the corporate seal to, 
and deliver to the Aaron D. Weld Land Trust a mortgage 
of a certain tract of land with the building thereon known 
as the West Roxbury Meeting-house, situated in that part 
of Boston called West Roxbury, to secure the payment of 
$5,500, and upon such other terms as may be agreed upon. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to pay for the 
purchase of the West Roxbury Meeting-house property, 
and the reduction of the mortgage and interest on the same, 
such sums as have already been, or shall hereafter be, con- 
tributed or appropriated for that purpose. 


The Committee further reported to the 
board communications from the Second 
Church in San Francisco and a form of re- 
ceipt and it was 


Voted, That the Association will receive from the Second 
Unitarian Society of San Francisco, Cal., the net proceeds 
from the sale of the property of said society, to be held in 
trust with the accumulation thereof for certain uses and pur- 
poses set forth in an instrument submitted to the directors. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and they are hereby 
authorized in the name and behalf of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to sign, affix the corporate seal to, and de- 
liver to the Second Unitarian Society of San Francisco, 
Cal., the instrument which has just been read. 


Upon report of the Middle States Com- 
mittee it was 


Voted, To appropriate in aid of the Unitarian Church in 
London, Canada, $350, for the six months beginning Noy. 


I, 1908. 


The president submitted the following 
reports: (1) The Preliminary Report of 
the Special Committee provided for at the 
annual meeting on the organization of a 
Laymen’s League. (2) The Report of Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt as Billings Lecturer in 
the Rocky Mountain Department. (3) The 
Resolutions of the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence and Joseph Priestley Conference upon 
the subject of Conference Autonomy. ‘These 
reports were placed on file. 

The president further submitted the first 
report of the committee provided for at the 
annual meeting to consider and report upon 
the preservation of the church in North- 
umberland, Pa., and it was 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitariam 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids im 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 


| -votional works. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis Bi. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society.. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
_ Address correspondence to Miss Grace R, Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Voted, That the directors will accept the property of the 
church in Northumberland in trust, whenever the transfer 
may be deemed expedient and timely by the owners of the 
property and the committee. 


Mr. Homer presented a report upon port- 
able churches, a subject which had been re- 
ferred to him for consideration at the last 
meeting, and it was 


Voted, To authorize the construction of a portable church 
in accordance with the plan presented by Mr. Homer. 


Mr. Southworth presented a resolution, 
adopted by the Faculty of the Meadville 
Theological School, as follows:— 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association be requested to appoint a committee 


to investigate the general economic condition of the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 


In response to this resolution it was 


Voted, That the president be requested to appoint a ~ 
special committee to consider ways and means for improy- 
ing the condition of the ministry. 


The president announced the appointment 
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of the following Advisory Council for the 
Department of Social and Public Service: 
President Carroll D. Wright, Worcester, 
Mass.; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
Boston, Mass.; Edwin D. Mead, Esq., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Boston, 
Mass.; Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Joseph Lee, Esq., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Prof. William Z. Ripley, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, 
D.D., New York, N.Y.; Alfred T. White, 
Esq., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, New York, N.Y.; Hon. Thomas M. 
Osborne, Albany, N.Y.; Prof. Frank Fetter, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Frederick Almy, Esq., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Milton T. Garvin, Esq., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Mrs. Alfred D. Warner, Wilmington, Del.; 
Alexander Johnson, Esq., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Rev. Charles Ferguson, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Hon. Chester Rowell, Fresno, Cal.; Rev. 
Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore. 
Adjourned. GEORGE W. Fox, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Co-operation. 


This word ‘‘co-operation’’ stands for a 
great deal to-day in public affairs. It has 
also an important meaning for the supporters 
of the church. The most successful church, 
where prosperity abounds and where the 
greatest good is done, within and without, 
embodies the spirit of co-operation: all 
departments effectively work together, each 
strengthening each, and all bending to the 
same purpose. Probably most failures at 
the present time in organized religion trace 
their causes to a lack of complete invigora- 
tion and co-ordination in all parts of any 
given movement. I understand very well 
that this is not the-common explanation. 
When a church goes wrong, some one source 
of the trouble is selected, the minister or 
the worldly people, change of population, 
debt, this, that, and the other. But in most 
instances a hearty pull together would have 
made the story different. 

So much for the general principle. Now 
for its application to the Sunday School. I 
have often urged the co-operation of the 
parish with the Sunday School by annual 
appropriations of money, volunteer work by 
adults, interest at home, and the cordial 
alliance of the minister. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that in a majority of our Uni- 
tarian churches the Sunday School does not 
receive proper recognition. The thought of 
co-operating with it is absent from the mind 
of the average worshipper. Let me record a 
cheering exception to this comment. 

For our Sunday School at West Newton, 
Rev. J. C. Jaynes, the minister, sought a 
superintendent. After a while he gave up 
the quest and launched this novel but capital 
plan, Prominent gentlemen in his congre- 
gation are to take their successive turns in 
opening the school and being with it on 
appointed Sundays. Mr. George Hutchin- 
son, mayor of Newton, was one, as also was 
Mr. Geo, H. Ellis, publisher of the Christian 
Register, and thus through a list of names, 
representing some of the best citizenship. 
The effect will be to impress the members 
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of that school, young and old. They will 
say if men of this stamp are willing to assume 
such duties, the Sunday School must be of 
some value. Here is co-operation of a most 
helpful sort, and I predict an encouraging 
result in many ways. Details which belong 
to the office of superintendent can be cared for 
by others. Somehow we lose this support 
of adults in the Unitarian churches, whereas 
in the Trinitarian Sunday Schools the elders 
are constantly found in one capacity or 
another or simply as visitors. Even in 
this last phase they are helpful by their very 
presence. Of course there are many churches 
not containing such bountiful resources of 
available men; yet where is there one which 
could not do something in this direction ? 

To return to our text in its large applica- 
tion. ‘There ought to be more co-operation 
with our Sunday Schools. Give them more 
money to work with. Express appreciation 
of the volunteer work of the teachers.. Keep 
the Sunday School to the front in plans and 
estimates for the parish year. Let no oppor- 
tunity go by to strengthen and encourage 
the general work. The Women’s Alliance 
Branch should always keep the Sunday School 
in mind to do anything possible for it. The 
congregation should demand certain festi- 
val and amniversary occasions in which all 
unite. Above all, the minister must press 
these things home in order to maintain that 
hearty interest in the educational depart- 
ment of the church, on which all these other 
considerations depend. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Essex Federation. 


The Essex Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Union met in Unity Church, Dan- 
vers, on Friday, November 13. At half-past 
six refreshments were served by the hosts, 
after which Rev. Edward H. Brenan of 
Danvers led a devotional service, and the 
evening addresses were in order. Later the 
roll was called, sixty-five delegates from six 
unions being present: the annual business 
meeting then took place, resulting in the 
re-election of the former president and 
secretary. 

The first speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher of Newton Centre, who 
took “Thanksgiving” as his topic, empha- 
sizing the point that we should be thankful 
that we have been trained in these good, old 
New England churches. It has been a 
glorious privilege for us, for we are quite 
apt to give credit to the church of to-day 
for too many valuable qualities. 

We ought to be thankful for two things, 
then: for the habits that were formed early 
in life and for the ability to appreciate 
good in others in order to encourage them. 


Deaths. 


THORP.—At Highland Springs, Va., Nov. 8, 1908, 
Lydia Johnson Thorp, aged 83 years. A descendant of a 
loyal and worthy liberal Quaker family that settled many 
years ago in Ware, N.H. She died at the home of her 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Percy S. Read, and was a devout 
and earnest Unitarian. The interment took place in 
Mount Auburn, Mass. 

HALE—At Boston, Nov. 16, 1908, Miss Martha Hale, 
in her eightieth year. ’ Funeral’ services and interment at 

over, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Maynard, beloved wife of Admiral 
Washburn Maynard, U.S.N., October 29. 

The loss of this admirable and talented woman has filled 
with grief the hearts of her bereaved husband and three 
sons, and brought sorrow to a large circle of relatives and 
friends, to whom she had endeared herself by her sunny 
disposition, her cordial manner, her many gifts of mind 
and character, and the unselfish devotion of a nature whose 
greatest happiness was to give pleasure to others. 

Mrs. Maynard was the youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Charles T.. Brooks, the well-beloved preacher and 
poet of Newport, R.I. From her father she inherited 
her cheerful, lovable temperament, her keen sense of 
humor, and an artistic endowment which expressed itself 
in music, in whose instrumental forms she had attained a 
rare mastery. Her gifts were ever at the disposal of her 
friends, and generously bestowed in behalf of every good 
cause which appealed to her kind heart. From her strong 
and steadfast mother Mrs. Maynard derived sterling 
traits of character and home-keeping qualities which made 
her the life and joy of the happy family circle in their 
pleasant residence on Narragansett Bay. So abounding 
in spirits was she that they 

“Cannot think of her as dead 
Who walks with them no more; 
Along the path of life they tread, 
She has but gone before. 
“Theirs is she by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free; 
For God hath given to love to keep 
Its own eternally.” 
Cc, W. W. 


On August thirty-first by the death of Thomas Wilson, 
Harlem lost its oldest representative of liberal faith, and 
the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church one of its most val- 
ued members. 

Born on Dee, 10, 1820, in Kittery, Me., Mr. Wilson 
passed his youth and early manhood acquiring the sterling 
qualities of New England life and thought. 

Atthe age of twenty-eight years he came to New York 
City. During a long and honorable career, eagaged asa 
master builder, he assisted in the erection of many build- 
ings well known in old Manhattan, notably Temple Eman- 
uel, Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. Tyng’s church at the cor- 
ner of Madison Avenue and 42d Street, Evening Post, old 
Produce Exchange, and others. 

Originally a Methodist he followed the guidance of 
conscience and an eager, inquiring mind with its apprecia- 
tion of the big things of life, until he became a radical 
Unitarian. Early in the ’60’s he advertised for believers in 
liberal religion residing in Harlem to meet at his house. 
About a score responded, and they decided to unite for reg 
ular lay services, reading and discussing printed sermons. 
They continued to meet at Mr. Wilson’s home until in- 
crease of numbers justified the hiring of public halls for 
worship under the leadership of various ministers. In 
1871 this little band of earnest, determined workers built 
its own home, Unity Chapel, in 128th Street near Park 
Avenue, with William T. Clark(e) as settled minister. The 
society thus organized, through the instrumentality of this 
consecrated man, and always receiving his loyal, generous 
support, was the nucleus of the present Lenox Avenue 
Unitarian Church. 

Despite the infirmities of advanced age, Mr. Wilson 
continued to participate in the public worship until the 
closing service last June. His noble, patriarchal figure 
commanded the love and respect, and increased the rever- 
ence, of the whole congregation. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. _ 
The price of cach casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


Wy ANZED.- — Position by a young woman of ex- 

perience to read aloud three evenings a week 
in Boston or vicinity. Address J. G., Christian Register 
office. 


OSITION wanted by an American woman (widow) 

with daughter, 5 years, for light housework, com- 

panion, or housekeeper References given. Address 
H.A.C., Christian Register. 
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One of our great assets is that we have 
grown up with men and women of this spirit. 
Young people’s societies are particularly 
adapted to this kind of training. Hearts 
and minds are trained to the beauty of the 
devotional service. We ought to cultivate 
the eye that it.can see the best promptly, 
and to so train the energies and the hands 
that they may do the kindly things. _ 
The next speaker was Rev.’ Charles W. 
Casson, secretary of the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who prefaced his remarks by compar- 
ing the Unitarian gospel to a diamond, then 
going on to show the effect of the liberal 
gospel transferred to trained channels. 

The present age has been called an age of 
un-faith in religion. In his publicity work 
Mr. Casson is trying to make clear that we 
have in the Unitarian Church the general 
truths men are seeking, and he has abso- 
lute faith that there are thousands and 
thousands of people who have stepped over 
the verge of the old orthodoxy, to whom our 
gospel would appeal. , The Publicity Depart- 
ment is trying to devise means whereby the 
Unitarian message may be declared to those 
who need it made definite to them. 

About two years and a half ago Mr. Cas- 
son hit upon the daily press as a means of 
declaring Unitarian principles, first hiring a 
three-inch space for a year in a Canadian 
paper and inserting every day a hundred- 
word paragraph, the whole space becoming 
known as “The Paragraph Pulpit.” In 
these one hundred words he endeavored to 
show some of the great truths for which 
Unitarianism stands. 

This method was successful from the be- 
ginning, as it was an advantageous and 
effective way of proclaiming our gospel,— 
a way whereby to speak to men not other- 
wise reached. The work proved so satis- 
factory that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion desired to take it up and to make it a 
feature of the work. Last year, from fifty- 
three to sixty newspapers, two-thirds of 
them dailies, published this ‘Paragraph 
Pulpit,” thus reaching 600,000 people in 
sixteen States and Canada. This at a com- 
paratively small cost, too. One feature of 
this was that the “Paragraph Pulpit” 
reached five college towns and cities, and 
has since brought satisfactory results from 
scores of university students. 

After a rising vote of thanks to the Dan- 
vers friends for their hospitality, and a bene- 
diction by Rev. E. H. Brenan, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, on Friday, November 20, at 11 
o’clock. All persons interested will be 
cordially welcome. 


Churches. 

Boston, Mass,—King’s Chapel, Rev. H. N. 
Brown: The mid-week service begins Decem- 
ber 2. Rev. Charles G. Ames has the 
service on that day, and will be followed 
by Rev. C. F. Dole December 9. At the 
Sunday afternoon service there will be again 
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opportunity to hear the members of the. 


Faculty of the Harvard Divinity School. 
The first of these services will be December 6, 
when Rey. Francis G, Peabody will preach. 


Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot: In the course 
of stereopticon lectures, on November 25, 
Mr. William H. White will speak on ‘Paris: 
A Picture Story.” On December 2 Rev. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem has for 
his subject “‘The Fairyland of Atlas.” This 
lecture illustrates the principles of beauty as 
exhibited in form, color, composition, and 
movement in nature and art, with one 
hundred beautiful views. On December 9 
Mr. Burton Linwood Thomas will lecture on 
“The Pilgrim Shore.” Single admission ten 
cents. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev, Henry G. Ives: This is 
one of the most interesting parishes in our 
body. It is situated in a village of two to 
three hundred working people, half farmers 
and half factory hands. It has the only 
settled minister of any description for three 
miles around, and, in addition, Proctor 
Academy, which gives the average boy and 
girl of five towns their only opportunity 
for a high school education. Consequently, 
its influence extends over an area of two 
hundred square miles, to an extent and in a 
character-forming way that perhaps no other 
Unitarian society, East or West, begins to 
do. This is all the greater because it lies 
in a conservative orthodox belt which regards 
the modern amusements of life as wicked. 
The young people who yield to the fascination 
of dancing are told that they have lost their 
souls, A wise, liberal religion is needed for 
the moral and spiritual life of the section. 
Such slender numbers would seem to make 
a Unitarian church an impossibility, Yet 
one has been maintained here since 1879, 
and it has stood entirely upon its own feet 
for the past five years. About sixty sources 
contribute to the minister’s salary. Since 
its establishment over $10,000 has been 
raised locally to keep Proctor Academy 
going, although this sum would have built 
two church buildings to replace the modest 
upstairs hall in which the society has wor- 
shipped. The Ladies’ Industrial Society 
has just raised $200 clear at its Annual Fair, 
and the Women’s Alliance surprised itself 
and its friends last spring by raising $125 
towards a new church building. This church 
building has become a necessity on account 
of the growing importance of Proctor Acad- 
emy, the difficulty which the older members 
find in climbing the winding stairs, and the 
increased patronage of the church suppers. 
The time has come to impress our missionary 
influence upon this North Country more 
clearly than ever before. It is now a subject 
of comment by visitors to our beautiful and 
prosperous village that the society does not 
possess an adequate and dignified church 
building, provided with proper Sunday- 
school and parish life facilities. It will cost 
about $6,500 to provide this, and we think 
that we see our way clear to $3,700 of it 
already, as well as a good prospect of $1,000 
more, Five generous Unitarians living near 
Boston have given $100 each, and two 
Alliances volunteered $50 apiece without 
being asked. This building will be a most 
fitting addition to the group now composed 
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of the Boys’ Dormitory, the Academy build- 
ing, the Slocomb Hall Gymnasium, and the 
Cary House for Girls which is now being 
built. No project for the advancement of 
Proctor Academy seems to have aroused such 
a general approval among Unitarians gen- 
erally as this plan to provide a suitable 
church building, 


BRATILEBORO, V1.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood: In 
spite of its comparatively small numbers, 
our society is pursuing the even tenor of its 
way and doing its part both for the commu- 
nity in which itis placed and for the denom- 
ination to which it belongs. The annual 
fair, held under the auspices of the Freme 
Circle, was especially successful this year, 
netting the sum of $500. The Women’s 
Alliance is at present laying its plans for the 
coming winter. A few Sundays since the 
pastor exchanged pulpits with the minister 
of the Congregational Church in the village, 
to the apparent satisfaction of all concerned. 
This is the first time such an event has oc- 
curred in the history of the two churches 
and bears testimony to the cordial good will 
existing between them. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish: 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., will occupy 
his pulpit, Sunday morning, November 22, 
having just returned from Germany entirely 
restored to health. 


NortH ANDOVER, Mass.—Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr., has resigned as minister of the 
Old North Church of North Andover, Mass., 
to accept a unanimous call from the South 
Memorial (Unitarian) Church of Worcester. 
The resignation is to take effect not later 
than the 1st of January, and as much 
earlier as consistent with the plans and future 
of the North Parish Church and society, 


SouTH BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Harry S. Baker: The fair to be 
held by the Branch Alliance will last from 
November 30 to December 5, at Unitarian 
Hall, 4th Avenue and 53d Street. A feature 
of this fair will be a sale of second-hand 
clothing. Any one who wishes to aid in this 
first attempt will do good service, and may 
address Mrs. H. 8S. Baker, 324 55th Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ricumonp, Va.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John L, Robinson: As an expression 
of thanksgiving and gratitude, Mr. Robinson 


YPT AND PALESTINE 


id A series of tours, sailing in January and 
i} : y 
: February, 1909. Leisure, comfort, and inter- 
retation of the Orient’s matchless wonders. 
Special arrangements for private rties 
families, and individual travellers. You will 
find it to your advantage to confer with us 
about your Oriental trip 
_ H.W. Dunnine & Co., 
111 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


ch n. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


lle ig Ate my +f es, : 
ev. C. R. Elio’ . Wm, H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Fietd, 5 “ 
277 Tremont 
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pleads for help to make the next payment on 
the parsonage. When this is paid for, it will 
be a great help toward self-support. No- 
where on earth is the liberal gospel more 
needed than in Virginia. ‘‘We have,” Mr. 
Robinson says, ‘“‘a fine opportunity before 
us. Do help us get on our feet.” Contri- 
butions may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. 
F. L. Jobson, 1504 Floyd Avenue, or to 
Mr. Robinson, 1ror7 Park Avenue, 


Personals. 


Rev. H. R. Hubbard has resigned the 
pastorate of Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, 
Mass., and accepted a. call to return to 
Francestown, N.H., where he was formerly 
pastor over four years. The resignation 
takes effect December 1. 


From the office of the Western Reserve 
University we have a note to the effect 
that Rev. Minot Osgood Simons is one of 
the preachers who conducts\daily prayers 
in Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. His service is greatly appreciated, 
and the writer adds that ‘“‘This academic 
appreciation is only a part of the esteem and 
respect in which Mr. Simons is held by the 
whole community.” 


Rev. Miss Gertrude von Petzold has 
been much engaged with social and clerical 
duties since her arrival from England. The 
Women’s Alliance of Cambridge were in- 
vited to meet her at the home of Rev, and 
Mrs. S. M. Crothers. On the 15th inst. she 
preached in West Upton and Mendon; on 
the 16th addressed, with Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
the Alliance at Arlington. Next week she 
is to preach in Fairhaven and lecture before 
the Women’s College Club of Springfield, 
and make several other addresses, An 
arrangement has been made by which Miss 
von Petzold will take charge of the pulpit 
of Rev, Mary A. Safford at Des Moines, Ia., 
for six months, beginning January 1 ensuing. 
Miss Safford will take a much-needed and 
greatly deserved period of rest.in Europe. 


For Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving proclamations cause Miss 
Elizabeth S. Emmons to think especially 
of several old ladies in attics and certain 
mothers and children in basements who 
ought not to be overlooked Thanksgiving 
Day. ‘She again invites her friends to help 
her dispense this cheer this year as in years 
past. Send all contributions to Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Emmons, Missionary of Morgan 
Memorial, 85 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


On December 1 the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice will issue its first tract,— 
a “Bibliography on Modern Social Ques- 
tions,” prepared by the President of the 
Fellowship, Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
This “Bibliography” will contain some 250 
or more titles of recent books of real signifi- 
cance in contemporary social problems, classi- 
fied under such headings as Single Tax, 
Capital and Labor, Public Ownership and 
Municipal Problems, the Church and the 
Social Question, Socialism, Child Labor and 
Industrial Education, International Peace, 
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etc. The assistance of such authoritative 
experts as Mr, John Graham Brooks, Mr. 
Lewis Post, Mr. John Spargo, Mr. Benjamin 
Trueblood, Prof. N. P. Gilman, Dr. Josiah 
Strong, and others has been freely sought; 
and the list of titles thus made as accurate 
and valuable as possible. Copies of this tract 
will be mailed to all the members of the 
Fellowship. Others may obtain copies by 
applying to the Secretary of the Fellowship, 
Rev. W. W. Peck, The Murdock Parsonage, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


The Religious Education Association. 


In order to accommodate its rapidly grow- 
ing Exhibit, and in order to beeasily accessible 
to all residents and visitors in Chicago, the 
Religious Education Association has moved 
its offices to 72 East Madison Street, the south- 
west corner of State and Madison Streets, at 
the “heart”? of Chicago. Visitors desiring 
to inspect the exhibit of text-books and other 
material used in religious education will be 
welcome there. 


Christmas Gifts. 


Mrs. Barbari, a Syrian, long known to 
the Lend-a-Hand Society as a worthy, honest, 
and estimable woman, will show her Syrian 
embroideries, etc., at the lJend-a~Hand 
office, 1 Beacon Street, Monday and Tues- 
day, November 23 and 24, from two to four 
o’clock. 

This is an excellent opportunity to pur- 
chase Christmas gifts at reasonable prices, 
and at the same time to assist a struggling 
and deserving woman, 

Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN, 
Superintendent Lend-a~-Hand Society. 


The Franklin Square House. 


It is an interesting fact that the largest 


contributor, really the financial hero of the | 
| microbes at the beginning of their fossiliza- 


Franklin Square House, was a disciple of 
Theodore Parker, and confessed that he re- 
ceived his inspiration from that great prophet. 
The canvass now in progress to secure 
$100,000 for this great home for working 
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girls is a tribute to the memory of this gen- 
erous giver, Dr. Perin reports that $1,978 
have been received during the past week. 
This brings the total subscription up to 
$79,961, and leaves $20,036 to be secured 
before January 1. The balance seems a 
large amount to raise in so short a time. 
Yet half the time would be enough if the 
community could know what the Franklin 
Square House is doing for the working girls 
and student girls of Boston. Those who 
wish to help should write direct to Rev. 
George L. Perin, 11 East Newton Street, 
Boston, 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Tuesday, December 1, at ten o’clock, 
Mr. Abbott E, Bailey will give his fourth 
laboratory exercise in Biblical Geography. 
“Jerusalem, Ancient and Modern,” will be 
the subject. 

Rev, Paul Revere Frothingham will speak 
on the American Unitarian Association 
and National Conference, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 3, Miss Sara C, Bullard will give the 
“Programme of the Sunday-school Kinder- 
garten for April” in her lecture at 10.30, 
December 5. ‘These lectures are open to the 
public, 


Mr. C. Potter has recently shown before 
the Royal Society in London that in certain 
conditions of exposure to the air, charcoal, 
coal peat, and other amorphous forms of 
carbon undergo a slow process of oxidation 
produced by bacteria. It is suggested that 
this fact may account for the deterioration 
of stored coal, its gradual loss of weight and 
its occasional spontaneous heating in ships’ 
bunkers. If the bacteria are not the sole 
cause of these things, they may induce them 
chemical oxidation accompanying and con- 
tinuing that begun by the organic agents. 
The carbonization of vegetable coals, says a 
French writer, is due to the intervention of 


tion. When the coal reaches the air again, 
other bacteria take up the work of fermenta- 


|tion that was interrupted millions of years 


ago. 


ings for Pouliry 


when baked and served separately). 


raw eggs. Bake in small pan. 
Notr.—The above dressings may be 
kind, chestnuts, peanuts, walnuts, etc. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor 


Fish etc:today 40 Years better. 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good 


of white bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter size 
of anegg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and make 
bread right consistency. Add an even tablespoon of 
Bell’s Seasoning, an even teaspoon salt, and 4 slices of 
salt pork, fried to a crisp, and chopped fine. 
improved, to some tastes, by adding chopped nuts of any 
Oysters also give a fine flavor. 

Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the dressing 
for 100 Ibs. of meat or poultry. and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 


BELTS SEASONING 


40 Years ago the best Season- 
ing to delicately flavor Dress- 
Game, Meats, 


Toast 7 or 8 slices 


When well mixed, stirin 1 or 2 


with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 
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Pleasantries. 


A physician was* once? arguing with his 
lawyer friend concerning the personal char- 
acteristics of one of the latter’s clients. 
“Tt’s no use,’ he said finally, “you can’t 
make an angel out of a man.” “No, that’s 
so, I can’t,’”’ rejoined the other with feeling. 
“We have to leave that for you doctors.” 


Former Senator John C. Spooner disliked 
long introductions. When he was to make 
a political address in a small town in Wiscon- 
sin, and was introduced by the German 
mayor, the introduction was satisfactory. 
“Mine friends,” said the mayor, ‘I have 
asked been to introduce Senator Spooner, 
who is to make a speech. I have did so, and 
he will now do so.’’—Selected. 


Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart imitates negro 
dialect delightfully, and her small son has 
frequently boasted of it. The New York 
Times tells the story that once when his 
schoolmates were vaunting the accomplish- 
ments of their several mothers he was over- 
heard to declare: ‘‘Well, my mother is 
smarter than any of yours. She can speak 
two languages.” ‘‘What are they?’ de- 
manded his companions. ‘White and col- 
ored.” 


A farmer was elected a member of a State 


legislature; but his wife, having never seen | 


a railway train, refused to accompany her 
husband. When the legislator found almost 
all the other members accompanied by their 
wives, he sent an imperative message to his 
brother to ‘‘fetch Jane along.” The brother 
telegraphed, “‘She’s afraid.” Then, after 
pondering, the legislator sent the following 
command, “‘Blindfold Jane, and back her 
onto the train.””—Lippincott’s. 


Shortly after Mr. Gladstone’s death a 
local politician delivered an address upon the 
life of the statesman before a school. When 
he had finished, he said, ““Now, can any of 
you tell me what a statesman is?” A little 
hand went up, and a little girl replied, “A 
statesman is a man who makes speeches.” 
“Hardly that,’”’ answered the politician, who 
loved to tell this story. ‘‘For instance, I 
sometimes make speeches, and yet I am not 
a statesman.” ‘The little hand again went 
up, “I know,” and the answer came tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘a statesman is a man who makes 
good speeches!’’—Selected. 


An Irishman on board a man-of-war was 
ordered to haul in a tow line. After pulling 
in forty or fifty fathoms, Le muttered to 
himself: “‘Surely it’s as long as to-day and 
to-morrow. It’s a good week’s work for 
any five in the ship. Bad luck to the leg 
or the arm it’ll leave at last. What, more 
of it yet? Och, murder! The say’s mighty 
deep, to be sure!” After continuing in a 
similar strain, he suddenly stopped short, 
and, addressing the officer, exclaimed, “‘ Bad 
manners to me, sir, if I don’t think some- 
body’s cut off the other end of it! It’s 
missing.’’— Selected. 


It is told of the youth of a young German 
prince, many years ago, and presumably the 
present emperor of Germany, that upon one 
occasion, his tutor having been changed, the 
new-comer in examining the young prince 
asked, ‘‘Can your highness tell me how much 
is nine times twelve?” “Seventy-two,” 
replied the prince, with royal promptness 
The tutor paled, but soon recovered his 
equanimity. ‘Permit me to state to your 
highness that your highness’s former tutor, 
which I have had the honor to succeed as an 
instructor to your royal highness, appears 
to have been a person of rather limited cap- 
abilities,” he said.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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i ———) CLOCKS 
with Mante\ Ornaments 


5I- WASHINGTON ST 
GORNER-WEST:STF 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. V., U.S.A. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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uRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
REROVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
I@-RUCS MADE TO ORDER 


Gducational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the 
coast, and the absence of raw east winds makes 
it desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
and throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, 
etc., with photographs of the picturesque build- 
ings and grounds, will be sent on application. 

Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufifie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 

Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 
Course in FORESTRY. 

F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, . 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Co: 


- a ming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principai. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
.. + PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


